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INSURANCE AGAINST SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY 
AND OLD AGE IN GERMANY. 


j 


In the present article it will be possible to deal only with a 
few of the questions touching insurance in Germany. I propose 
to set out briefly the general organisation of insurance against 
sickness and invalidity and old age, and then to deal, of necessity 
rather summarily, with administration, benefits, with a note 
respecting medical service, and the effect of the insurance on 
health and pauperism. 

A note at the close of the wits contains some particulars 
respecting the little known but very instructive experience of 
Denmark with regard to State-aided insurance against sickness. 

I shall not deal with insurance against accident; and it must 
suffice to state that in Germany insurance against accident in 
self-governing trade associations is compulsory on employers, and 
the latter have themselves to pay the full contributions; during 
the first thirteen weeks of disablement, however, an injured 
workman receives benefit from his sickness association, not from 
the accident association. 

1 I wish to express here my indebtedness for the assistance derived from the 
book by Messrs. Frankel and Dawson, published in New York, entitled Working- 
men’s Insurance in Europe. It is surely significant that, whereas no comprehensive 
study of State-aided insurance against sickness and invalidity in Europe has been 
published in the United Kingdom, where the question has become one of immediate 
practical importance, in the United States a book has been published which, while 
leaving much to be desired and containing unfortunately little attempt at a critical 


estimate of the value of what has been achieved, is at least a noteworthy attempt 
to set out the broad facts respecting insurance in different European countries. 
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II.—GENERAL ORGANISATION. 


Sickness.—Insurance against sickness is compulsory on most 
classes of workmen and workwomen. ‘The chief exceptions are 
agricultural, home, and casual workers. Local authorities and the 
Imperial Federal Council are empowered to make insurance com- 
pulsory for some of the excluded classes. In the reforms which 
are now under consideration, it is contemplated that the insurance 
shall be extended to agricultural, casual, and practically all other 
wage-earners who are outside the present scheme. 

Contributions are a certain percentage of wages, and are levied 
on employer and employed, the former paying one-third of the 
amount required, the latter two-thirds. The obligation lies on 
the employer of seeing that his employees are insured. If they 
are not, the employer is liable for payment of benefit. 

Certain minimum benefits, which must be provided by every 
association through which insurance is effected, are required by 
law. 


Invalidity and old age.—Insurance against invalidity and old 
age is compulsory on practically all wage-earners and servants.! 
The Federal Council may make the insurance compulsory on 
persons employing but one assistant and on persons carrying on 
home industries. 

Equal contributions are levied from employers and employed, 
and the imperial government adds 50s. a year to every annuity 
paid for invalidity or old age. It also pays the contributions 
of men during military or naval service. In addition, the cost 
of administration, including the heavy cost of litigation, comes 
out of public funds. There are five rates of premium according 
to wages, with corresponding rates of benefit. 

It is important to bear in mind that the compulsory insurance, 
both against sickness and against invalidity and old age, does not 
extend to the wives and children of wage-earners. But sickness 
insurance may in certain circumstances be voluntarily extended 
to cover dependants. The new law does not contemplate any 
change from the present system in this respect. 

Voluntary insurance against sickness, invalidity and old age 
is open to certain classes of persons to whom the compulsion does 


not apply. 


1 In sickness and in invalidity and old age insurance, the insurance is compulsory 
in the case of certain classes of workers only if the earnings are not more than 
6s. 8d. a day or £100 @ year. 
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In 1909 the population of Germany was, roughly, 63,900,000 ; 
the number of persons insured against sickness was some 
13,400,000, against invalidity and old age 15,400,000. The 
number insured in the accident insurance associations was over 
24,000,000. The accident insurance includes a large number of 
small masters. 


III.—ADMINISTRATION. 


Sickness.—Sickness insurance may be effected through seven 
different kinds of associations; in addition, adequate insurance 
in a free mutual aid society (societies similar to our friendly 
societies) exempts a person from insurance in another association.’ 

Of the nearly 12,500,000 persons insured in 1907 :— 

Over 5,900,000 were insured in local associations ; 

Over 3,100,000 were insured in factory (or shop) associations ; 
and nearly 1,500,000 were insured in communal associations. 

Local associations are, therefore, much the most popular form. 
Each such association is managed by its general meeting, and, 
more especially, by a committee containing representatives of 
employers and employed in proportion to contributions paid, one- 
third of the members, that is, being representatives of the former 
and two-thirds of the latter. In the case of small associations, 
the general meeting may be a mass meeting of all the members. 
In the large associations, in place of this mass meeting, a meeting 
of a large body of representative members is held. Thus, at 
Leipsic, which has the largest association in Germany, with 
over 190,000 members, representatives for the general meeting 
are chosen for three years to the number of over 500. In the 
general meetings, as in the committees of management, the voting 
power of the employers is one-half that of the insured. 

1 The seven kinds of associations, other than the free mutual aid societies, 
through which the compulsory insurance may be effected are :— 

Communal associations, which are managed by the local communal authority 
and are bound to accept any person for whom insurance is compulsory. 

Local associations, which generally cover one or more townships, each association 
being usually restricted to a particular trade or trades. 


Factory (or shop) associations, for the employees of a particular factory or 
workshop. 

Building trade associations, special associations, of necessity temporary, which 
must be established by firms for workmen employed on certain kinds of building 
and public contracts because of the special risks involved. 

Miners’ associations, which are under special laws, and provide not only sickness, 
but also invalidity, old age, and widow and orphan benefits. 

Guilds: the insurance is an integral part of the guild and is not effected through 
a special association. 

Independent State associations, comprising a number of voluntary associations 
organised under the auspices of state or district. 


Oo 2 
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It is stated that the administration of the local associations 
has practically fallen wholly into the hands of the workmen. 
They have provided splendid fields for the restrained activities of 
the social-democrats, who are very prominent in their manage- 
ment. This has not been to the liking of constituted authority. 
In the new law it was proposed that, instead of the employer 
paying one-third and the workman two-thirds, in future both 
parties should pay equal amounts, and should be equally repre- 
sented on the managing boards of associations. This proposal 
has been amended in committee, and it is now contemplated that 
while the workmen are still to pay two-thirds, their powers shall 
be curtailed in certain respects. The new proposal is being 
bitterly opposed by the workmen, who assert that it is a 
flagrant violation of a fundamental principle of the insurance 
scheme. 

In 1908 there were over 23,000 sickness associations in 
Germany. The average membership in 1907 varied from 195 
in communal associations to 1,306 in local associations, with 
an average of 532 for all associations. It is manifest, therefore, 
that a large number of the associations are small in membership. 
The new law proposes to require larger associations. 

No doubt, from some points of view, there is much to be 
said for requiring large societies. But there are also advantages 
in small branches or associations—more democratic control, 
intenser educative influence, stricter check on malingering by 
members. What seems desirable is a combination of compara- 
tively small local administrative units with larger federal bodies, 
exercising some discreet measure of supervision and control, and 
undertaking part of the insurance and, especially, preventive 
work. Our own friendly societies, under stress of circumstances 
and in the freedom of development, have evolved in this direction, 
and the same tendencéy has been manifested in democratic 
Denmark. 

It is important to bear in mind that each association is 
primarily self-contained and responsible for its own liabilities. The 
importance of this for securing efficient administration, including 
prevention of malingering, is obvious. The position of the several 
societies differs very considerably. The average reserves in the 
different kinds of associations were lowest in the communal, and 
highest in the factory, associations. The following particulars 
give some indication of the relative positions of the communal, 
local, and factory associations. They show, for the year 1907, 
(a) the average contributions received, (b) the average cost of 
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benefit paid, (c) the average reserves at the end of the year, per 
insured member in the three kinds of associations. 


Communal. Local. Factory. 

8. d. s. d. 8. d. 

Bas raodaxecenss 8 2 17 2 19 10 
Be sccckovesenerte ww 2 - 22 6 28 6 
Be eer aiescen 3 6 16 2 29 5 


The scheme of sickness insurance has been described as pro- 
viding compulsion of insurance with freedom of organisation. 
The freedom of organisation, however, is not so great as might 
at first appear. As previously stated, the communal associations 
are the only associations which are bound to accept any person 
for whom insurance is compulsory. But if a local, factory, or 
building-trade association has been formed for a trade or industry, 
a person employed in that trade or industry becomes a member 
of that association, not of the communal association. The 
authorities can require a special sickness association to be formed 
for a business in which the risks of sickness are exceptionally 
high. 

It is worthy of consideration in any scheme, compulsory or 
not, whether full freedom of organisation should not be allowed 
to the insured, provided that the organisations adequately furnish, 
with security, at least the minimum of benefits required. The 
treatment of the “bad risk” is one of the crucial questions. 
There is, of course, actuarial] convenience in mixing the good 
and bad in common liability. But such a policy would not be 
fair to the “good risk,” and would be likely to prove socially 
injurious in the long run. 

It is interesting to note that the administration of communal 
associations is wholly in the hands of the local authority. As a 
little handbook issued by the social-democrats succinctly puts it, 
“In the communal sickness insurance the workmen have nothing 
to say.” It is almost inevitable that self-government should be 
curtailed in any residual organisation. 

The distrust of spontaneous organisations felt by German 
authority manifested itself in the legal provisions with regard to 
the mutual aid societies, the equivalent of our friendly societies. 
These societies were simply tolerated. A person adequately 
insured in such a society was exempt from other insurance. But 
he undertook the insurance wholly at his own risk and cost. The 
employer was not required to contribute. In 1907 the mutual 
aid societies counted nearly 900,000 members out of a total of 
nearly 11,700,000 persons insured against sickness under the laws, 
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excluding the special miners’ associations. In 1892 the number 
was 750,000 out of a total of 6,500,000. 


The cost of administration is borne by the local authority in 
the case of communal associations, mainly by the employer in the 
case of factory and building-trade associations, and by the general 
fund (consequently two-thirds by employed, one-third by 
employer) in the case of other statutory associations. The 
cost of administration is not high. In the local associations it 
averaged, in 1907, 83 per cent. of the total expenditure and 
2s. 1d. per member. The corresponding figures for mutual aid 
societies, in which the insured have to bear the whole cost, was 
10°4 per cent. and 2s. 5d. 


Invalidity and Old Age.—The administration of the invalidity 
and old age insurance, as previously stated, is quite distinct from 
that of the sickness insurance, and is on a wholly different basis. 
It is in practice essentially bureaucratic. The Empire is divided 
into thirty-one insurance districts, and in addition there are ten 
trade or establishment institutions for certain special classes of 
workers—miners, railway-workers, &c. Over each district insti- 
tution are officials chosen by the governmental authority of the 
district. The officials are assisted by committees containing equal 
representatives of the employers and of insured workmen, the 
representatives of the latter being chosen by the directors of the 
sickness associations. Administration is mainly in the hands of 
officials. 

The fund of each administrative institution is administered 
separately. But, in view of the heavy burden on rural districts, 
it has been found necessary to form a central fund to which two- 
fifths of the total amount of contributions are paid over and from 
which certain parts of the benefits are paid. 

The work of the institutions is subject to the general super- 
vision of the Imperial Insurance Office. It is important to bear 
in mind that this office has nothing to do with sickness insurance. 
Among its other functions the Imperial Insurance Office is a final 
court of appeal in accident, and in invalidity and old age, in- 
surance, and this casts upon it an enormous mass of work, for 
the appeals are very large in number." 

In invalidity and old age insurance, claims are first decided 
by the managing committee of the particular insurance institu- 


1 Appeals are fewer in sickness insurance, the workmen having the management 
largely in their own hands. 
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tion. From this tribunal, an appeal lies to a court of arbitration 
consisting of two representatives of employers, two of workmen, 
and an official as chairman. And, as stated, there is still a 
further appeal to the Imperial Insurance Office. 


IV: BENEFITS. 


Sickness.—The law stipulates that each association shall 
provide as a minimum :— 

(a) Medical attendance, medicines, &c., for at least twenty-six 
weeks (before 1904, thirteen weeks) ; 

(b) money benefit for a like period, after the third day of 
sickness, of one-half the ordinary wage; or, in lieu of (a) and (b), 
institutional treatment for the patient, with half the normal 
benefit for his family ; 

(c) confinement benefit to women members for six weeks ; 

(d) funeral benefit of twenty times the daily wage.! 

These benefits may be extended. As an indication of the 
degree to which they are extended, it may be mentioned that, in 
1907, 89 per cent. of the associations paid the minimum money- 
benefit (half wages), 9 per cent. from one-half to two-thirds of 
wages, 1 per cent. three-fourths of wages. 

It is obligatory on associations to provide medical service in 
kind, unless there are special reasons to the contrary. Obviously 
this is a wise provision ; for if a man is sick, the first need is to 
make him whole. Ordinary medicines and surgical necessities 
must be provided as part of benefit, but special requirements 
need not. Hospital treatment is sometimes used as a test of 
malingering. 

A disquieting feature in the sickness insurance has been the 
large increase in rates of sickness—an increase which will be 
manifest from the following particulars. The death-rates are 
also stated for comparison ; it will be seen that, in contrast with 
the increase in sickness rates, there has been a decrease in the 


death-rates. 
Average days’ 


sickness per Deaths per 
Year. insured member. 100 members. 
|, eres 55 1:0 
pc ee 61 1:0 
DOE scndsascnes 78 0°8 
BOO nccsssinics 8:0 08 


(The particulars are given to the nearest 0:1.) 
Sickness rates have gone up much more among women 


1 But the provision of benefits (c) and (d) is not compulsory on communal 
associations. 
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members (from 5°1 to 8°3) than among men members (from 
5°6 to 7°9). 

How far does this large increase signify any genuine increase 
of morbidity in the community, or improper claims on the funds? 
A number of reasons are adduced for the increased rates—the 
period of benefit was raised from the beginning of 1904 from 
thirteen to twenty-six weeks; benefit is now given for some 
classes of sickness, for which the patient may himself be held 
responsible (venereal diseases, for instance), for which benefit 
was not formerly paid; it is stated, no doubt with justice, that 
there is more knowledge of the benefits which may be received 
under the law and consequently readier claim of them; it is 
also alleged that the greater strain of modern life brings more 
sickness in its train. It does not appear to what extent the 
increase may be attributed to these or other causes, and how far 
it may be attributed:to malingering. The subject will be found 
considered further when dealing with the increase of pauperism. 

It is significant that claims increase considerably both in 
sickness and invalidity insurance when unemployment is high. 
Thus it is stated that at Cologne the percentage of sickness 
claims to members increased from 2 to 24 per cent. when trade 
was normal, to from 4 per cent. to 44 per cent. when trade was 
depressed. 

It is urged that this does not necessarily signify malingering ; 
that workmen who are ill continue working when trade is brisk 
in order to take advantage of the time of boom, and then, when 
trade is slack, receive the medical benefit which they should 
really have claimed earlier. No doubt this is true, but it is open 
to question whether the whole increase is to be thus explained. 


As the law at present stands, the sickness’ associations are 
not expressly permitted to expend money in prevention. This 
defect is to be remedied in the new law. But even as it is, some 
measures are taken in the way of prevention, and more attention 
is being given to this aspect of the work. 

The social-democrats demand that preventive measures shall 
be pushed much further, and urge that workmen should be 
systematically examined half-yearly or yearly, and, if the doctor 
certifies that they require a rest, that they should be paid benefit 
during the period of rest. 


Invalidity and Old Age.—The benefits consist of a pension for 
complete invalidity (inability to earn more than one-third of the 
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normal wage) and for old age (at seventy years of age). An old 
age pension can only be received after 1,200 contributory weeks.' 
An invalidity pension may be received after 200 contributory 
weeks, if premiums have been paid for at least 100 weeks, but 
higher pensions are given for longer periods. There are five 
grades of rates of premium, which are determined according to 
wages, and vary from about 13d. to 44d. a week, half being paid 
by the workman and half by the employer ; and five corresponding 
grades of pension varying, in the case of invalidity, from : 

£5 16s. (the lowest received after 200 contributory weeks) to 
£22 10s. (the highest received after 2,500 contributory weeks), 
and, in the case of old age, from £5 10s. to £11 10s. 

Included in these amounts is the subsidy of 50s. a year con- 
tributed by the imperial government to every pension. It has 
to be remembered that the subsidy on invalidity and old age 
pensions is the only direct subvention made by the government 
towards any form of insurance. The total subsidy paid by the 
government in 1908 came to a little over £2,500,000. 

The average pension paid in 1909 was £8 15s. in the case of 
invalidity and £8 4s. in the case of old age. The pensions have 
been stigmatised as “too little to live on and too much to die on.” 

The authorities say that the pension should be regarded as a 
supplement of provision made in other ways for a contingency 
which must happen if life continues. There is reason to believe 
that the pensions are to a considerable extent eked out by 
charity, while large numbers of pensioners are maintained by the 
poor law, the insurance institutions paying the pensions over to 
the poor law authorities. 

There has been much laxity in the granting of invalidity 
pensions. The number of pensions grew at such an alarming 
rate that a special commission was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, and it was found that many persons drew pensions to 
which they were not entitled. Administration is now much 
stricter. 

It is claimed that, though the pensions may be low, 
a work of incalculable benefit is performed by the invalidity in- 
surance in prevention. Medical benefit is not given as a matter 
of course under the invalidity insurance. But if an insured 
person falls ill of some disease which is likely, if not checked, 
to lead to permanent invalidity, then the insurance institution 
makes it its business to provide curative treatment. It carries 


1 Under certain conditions (e.g., of sickness) a period may be counted as 
contributory though no premiums have beon paid in respect thereof. 
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on a Campaign on a large scale against tuberculosis. Institutions 
for other diseases, including venereal diseases, are also used, and 
even curative homes for drunkards. In 1909 over 40,000 patients 
were treated under the law in institutions of various kinds. 

How far all this institutional effort has led to good results is, 
I think, open to question. Prevention is pressed in other, and 
probably more satisfactory, ways, by endeavouring to educate the 
insured in matters of hygiene.! 


The present system of German insurance does not make pro- 
vision for payments to the widow and dependent children of an 
insured person who dies. An attempt to remedy this is made 
in the proposals for reform put forward by the government, 
according to which the rates of premium under the invalidity and 
old age insurance are to be increased—the lowest rate from 14 pf. 
to 16 pf. (about 2d.) a week, and the highest from 36 pf. to 46 pf. 
(about 5$d.), with corresponding increases in intermediate rates— 
and in return for this increase, pensions will be paid to the widow 
of a deceased insured person, and in respect of each dependent 
child, if the family is indigent. But the pensions are very small. 


Medical Service.—German experience with regard to medical service is 
most instructive, but I can only give a few brief notes respecting it here. 

It is left to each association to provide for medical service. The 
authorities can intervene in certain circumstances. Arrangements made 
differ considerably both as regards, for instance, choice of doctor (from no 
choice, there being but one doctor for the insured, to practically free choice) 
and remuneration (fee per visit, favoured of doctors; fee per case; payment 
per insured member per annum; fixed salary; etc.) There have been 
many hot disputes between doctors and associations, leading to some 
strikes and boycotts. Doctors are now very strongly organised in what are 
practically trade unions. The tendency seems to be, at least in large associa- 
tions, towards considerable freedom of choice, with distance restrictions when 
attendance at home is required, and payment per insured member per annum, 
the total amount so obtained being divided among the doctors, where there 
is more than one, partly according to a point system (e.g. at Leipsic, attend- 
ance at surgery counts one point, home attendance two points). 

In Wiirtemberg, a complete system has been evolved for settling disputes— 
the kingdom is divided into five districts; in each a committée consisting of 
representatives of sickness associations and doctors, with an impartial 
official as chairman; a supreme committee, similarly constituted, for the 
kingdom. It is proposed to provide machinery in the new law for the 
settlement of disputes with doctors. 

The medical question is less troublesome in invalidity than in sickness 
insurance. Doctors are more satisfied with payments for invalidity 
certificates than for treatment of sickness. 


1 German experience is emphatically one from which to learn, but not implicitly 
to follow. It is hoped that the insurance law for this country will give full freedom 
in the important work of prevention. 
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V. HEALTH AND PAUPERISM. 


Health.—A theoretical “demonstration” that some reform 
must have effected great good should of itself have little value 
in the eyes of any well-trained student of social affairs. He 
should ruthlessly call for facts. 

It has to be admitted at once that these facts are not readily 
to be ascertained. Social influences and results are so inter- 
mingled that it is extremely difficult to disentangle what is due 
to one cause and what to another. Thus, it is clearly desirable 
to know what has been the effect of the German system of 
insurance on health, whether it has reduced morbidity. But there 
have been many influences at work, influences independent 
of insurance, which have materially affected conditions of 
health—improved sanitary conditions at home and in the work- 
shop; better education; higher wages; more efficient medical 
service ; numerous new voluntary health agencies; «c. 

Here we must be content with a rough comparison of the 
experience of Germany since the introduction of the compulsory 
insurance with that of some other countries. Adequate statistics 
of morbidity are not available for comparison, but the death-rates 
will give some indication of the conditions which prevail. 
Statistics are given below of the death-rates in Germany, 
England and Wales, Belgium and Denmark. While fully 
recognising that regard must be paid to varying conditions in 
the different countries in making comparisons between them, 
these countries, with their differing economic conditions, afford 
a broad basis of comparison and seem to point clearly to one 
conclusion. This conclusion is that, so far as these slight figures 
go, it seems very doubtful whether Germany has gained any 
marked general! advantage in conditions of health from the 
existence of her elaborate schemes of compulsory insurance. The 
same result rises from a comparison of some further figures 
which are given respecting the death-rates in a number of large 
towns. As throwing an indirect light on the question, some 
statistics respecting infantile mortality are also given ; these point 
in the same direction.' 


1 As distinguished from improvement in particular instances, for which there is 


testimony. 
2 In interpreting the statistics, it has to be remembered that a large decrease on 


a high death-rate may be less significant for progress than a smaller decrease on 


a low death-rate. 
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Annual crude death-rates per 1,000 persons living. 


German England 
Years Empire. and Wales. Belgium. Denmark. 
1881-5 ............ 25°3 19°4 20°6 18°4 
be 23°3 18-7 20°1 18°6 
OS 19:9 16°0 17:0 14:8 
BS, ck ccbacaces 18°1 14°7 16°5 145 
Years Berlin. Hamburg. London. Brussels. Rotterdam. Copenhagen. 
1881-5 26°5 25°2 20°9 23°4 24:2 22°3 
1891-5 ...... 20°5 24°2 19'8 20°2 20°8 20:2 
1901-5 17°0 16°3 16:1 15°2 15°6 16:1 
1909 __...... 15:1 14°6 14°0 13°9 12°6 14°5 


Deaths of children under one year to 1,000 births. 


(Figures in small print at foot of main figures show the birth-rates per 1000 
persons living.) 





England 
Years. Prussia. and Wales. Belgium. Denmark. 
1881-5 207 139 156 135 
27° 33°5 30°7 32°4 
1891-5 ......... 205 151 164 138 
70 30°5 28°9 30°4 
1901-5 ........ 190 138 148 119 
34°8 28°1 77 29°0 
i ee 173 120 147 123 
32°8 26°5 249 28°3 
Year. Berlin. Hamburg. London. Rotterdam. Copenhagen. 
1881-5 281 150 209 202 
36°5 364 34°3 374 37°6 
1891-5 242 226 156 191 185 
30°5 35°6 30°8 35°4 315 
1901-5 202 174 139 144 156 
254 26°5 28'1 34.9 29°0 
1909 158 142 108 109 
21°6 24°4 24°2 30°8 27°3 


Pauperism.—One argument urged in Germany in favour of 
compulsory insurance was that it would reduce the burden of 


pauperism. 


Of this plea little is heard now. 


There is not much 


literature on the subject, and what there is mainly deals with 
the question in a theoretical manner, showing, or presuming to 


show, how insurance can or must reduce pauperism, 
But the fact stands that “poor law expenditure . . 
almost everywhere risen 


”’ 


. has 
A comprehensive study of the question 


has been recently made by Dr. Friedrich Zahn, one of the 
leading German statisticians, which contains a large amount of 


valuable information. 


How great has been the rise in poor law 


expenditure will be seen from the following figures,’ which show 


1 The statistics are based on figures taken from the work of Zahn. 
The figures in 


given by Zahn do not state the total expenditure on poor relief. 


respect of Berlin give the expenditure on out-relief only. 





The figures 


The following particulars 
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that in the towns instanced the expenditure per head has risen 


enormously. 
Expenditure per head of 


Population civil population 

Berlin—Year. (nearest 1,000). (nearest 0-1). 

I acbarke dace 1,295,000 3°0 marks ! 

Lis) ee eee 1,654,000 4°5 

MOE cs oacscsanerves 2,018,000 54 .,. 

NR uaa evese.aze 2,084,000 (mean population) Ge .. 
Munich— 

| Speer 255,000 3°0 marks 

WOU dics cacseo'stners 396,000 a4 

i eee 528,000 eE 5. 

: Re ee 560,000 (estimated mean population) 5:4 ,, 
Leipsic— 

BE ited ccessens 167,000 4°6 marks 

ae 395,000 39 ,, 

Wo cnssancessxer 502,000 Sor 

MI Sctianvicxescss 537,000 (mean population) S23: 4 
Diisseldorf— ‘ 

MN Scicacctsscovies 115,000 3°1 marks 

IMEMD <dpscikesseunss 176,000 42 4 

WO csixsnivacee se 253,000 44 ,, 

eae 290,000 (estimated mean population) 5°6 


(The figures should be used only as an indication of the changes in expenditure 
in the several towns, and should not be used for comparing one town with another. ) 


1 A mark is approximately equivalent to a shilling. 


What are the reasons for these large increases? Zahn holds 
that, despite the increases, insurance has in fact considerably 
relieved the poor law, and that the increases are to be explained 
by the operation of causes unconnected with insurance which 
have added to the burden of poor law expenditure. Important 
new charges have been cast on the poor law. Administration has 
become more humane and generous. The increasing proportion 
of the population which now live in urban districts tends to 
increase pauperism. Higher standards of living add to the cost. 
Persons are now better aware of the possibility of claiming relief 
and are readier to put it to the test. The strain of modern life 
is greater and adds its quota to the increase. 

It has been urged also that the insurance system itself may 
add to the burden of pauperism. Thus suppose a man is tuber- 
culous. If there is no insurance system he continues to drag 


for Berlin will give some indication of the relation of the expenditure on out-relief 
to the total expenditure on poor relief and the rise in each : 


Expenditure on Total expenditure 
Year. out-relief, on poor relief, 


. (To nearest 100,000 marks. ) " 
ee 9,800,000 19,800,000 
BE séceveess 10,700,000 22,600,000 
1905 ....... 10,900,000 24,000,000 
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on an existence, earning at least some little, until he finally 
breaks down, perhaps soon to die. Under an insurance system, 
he will be taken in hand and sent to a sanatorium (but in 
Germany, as here under our voluntary system, may have to 
wait his turn). Meanwhile his wife and children may be without 
adequate means of support, and may therefore come on the poor 
law. But surely this argument is not watertight. If the insur- 
ance treatment be sound, the wife and children may be deprived 
of the bread-winner for a time to receive him back later sound 
and able, whereas, had he been left to die, there might remain a 
widow and children dependent for a long time. 

Zahn produces definite evidence from some rural communes 
that the insurance has effected a definite and marked diminution 
in the poor law charges, and he also shows that, for Bavaria as 
a whole at least, there has not been that heavy increase in cost 
per inhabitant manifested in urban districts. He can produce 
also the testimony of poor law and insurance experts, of 
Miinsterberg and Flesch, of Freund and Bielefeldt, for instance, 
that notwithstanding the increased expenditure in urban areas 
insurance has lessened the burden of the poor law.1 There are 
also the striking figures of insurance expenditure, all the more 
imposing when put in millions of marks—an average of over 
1,800,000 marks (over £90,000) benefit per day from accident, 
sickness and invalidity and old age insurance—and, more direct 
evidence, the large sums paid by the insurance associations and 
institutions to poor law authorities for services rendered by the 
latter to insured persons. 

But the impartial inquirer should not easily be obsessed by 
weight of authority or multitude of figures. While giving due 
force to the cogency of the contention that new conditions, quite 
independent of insurance, have made for the increase of poor 
law charges, in face of the large increase in poor law expenditure 
in urban areas, he cannot consider, I think, that it has been 
conclusively shown that insurance has relieved the poor law. 

And it has to be acknowledged also that in recent years there 
has been a large increase in voluntary charity in Germany. 


1 The very interesting Memorandum containing the Opinions of various 
Authorities in Germany on the influence of German insurance has been published 
just as the proofs of this article are being corrected. The opinions clearly merit 
careful consideration. At the same time, it has to be borne in mind that 
administrators, immersed in immediate details, may easily fail to perceive the 
larger causes which determine poverty. There can be little doubt, I think, that 
owing to defects of organisation and to certain social conditions, German insurance 
has not yielded so much good as might have been hoped. 
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Any inclination to accept testimony not fully supported that 
the German insurance has relieved the poor law is reduced by the 
fact that it needs but a careful consideration of the problem to see 
that a scheme of insurance, especially of compulsory insurance, 
can easily lead, not to a diminution of poor law charges, 
but to an increase. And I think that in German insurance 
adequate precautions are not taken against some of the 
dangers. 

1. Malingering may be increased and the dependants of the 
malingerer, and ultimately the malingerer himself, may become 
a charge on the poor law. 

2. The general average standard of health may be reduced. 
Unless there are proper safeguards, there is manifest danger in 
a compulsory scheme that the congenital “bad risk,” the man or 
woman who for some reason or other suffers from some con- 
genital defect which leads to frequent illness, will be favoured 
to the detriment of the community in general, and especially of 
the working classes. Any scheme should contain special provision 
respecting ‘“‘bad risks.” 

3. Men may more readily surrender to sickness. They may 
cease work for some minor ailment when they would be just as 
well off, perhaps better, if they continued to work. 

4. Further, they may fall easier victims to “imaginary” 
diseases, or to gross exaggeration of actual ailments, not in order 
deliberately to deceive, but simply because of mental weakness 
or obsession. There is always danger in emphasising agencies 
for the cure of defects, if these defects are in any way conditioned 
by mind. A recent critic of German insurance, who himself was 
formerly a high official in the insurance service, refers to 
“annuity hysteria, one of the saddest results of our insurance 
system.” He appears to have primarily in mind the accident 
insurance, but the same fundamental criticism applies, though 
perhaps in less measure, to other forms of insurance. 

There is clear danger, that is, that unless proper precautions 
are taken an insurance scheme may reduce both the physical and 
the mental resistance to disease, with grievous injury to the 
general well-being of the workman. 

5. Further, in any compulsory scheme of insurance, the 
minimum compulsory benefits must necessarily be low, since the 
low-waged worker has to be brought within the scheme. There 
is danger that the well-paid worker will rest content with the 
minimum benefits which are provided. It is desirable that there 
should be stimulus to adequate provision. 
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The dangers are formidable, and some may ask whether they 
do not condemn all insurance schemes. By no means. Under 
modern conditions, insurance in some form or other is not only 
of immense advantage to the workman, but is of cardinal import- 
ance. The discreet extension of insurance is undoubtedly one of 
the most urgent needs of the time, and he who boldly grapples 
with the problem shows the instinct of true statesmanship. No 
scheme can be wrought in which the dangers will not lurk to 
some extent. But they can be minimised. A well-devised and 
soundly administered system should certainly improve the general 
standard of health and reduce poverty. But unless sagacious 
precautions are taken, it may be found after all that Erewhon, 
with its treatment of sickness as a crime and of the patient as 
one to be cast into darkness, possessed the more efficient, and in 
the ultimate the more humane, system.! 


Denmark. 


Remarkable results have been achieved in Denmark in the way 
of sickness insurance, and I had hoped to have included in the text 
some references to what have been done there and some comparisons of 
German and Danish experience. But it has not been possible to do this 
in the space available. The following are some brief particulars respecting 
Danish sickness insurance. 

Number of persons insured (1909), 626,000, of whom 322,000 were women. 
Population of Denmark, about 2? millions. Number of associations, nearly 
1,500. Law providing for state aid was passed in 1892. In 1893, number of 
insured who came under the law was 117,000. 

Insurance voluntary. Effected through local, self-governing associations, 
under supervision of a central department. 

Associations must not accept as benefit-members persons with incomes or 
property above certain amounts. Persons suffering from chronic sickness 
may be accepted as members provided that benefit is not to be paid in 
respect of this chronic sickness. 

Contributions are fixed by the associations, subject to the approval of the 
central department. The state pays two crowns (about 2s. 3d.) per member, 
and in addition an amount equal to one-fifth of his contribution; the total 
state subsidy comes on the average to a little under one-half of the contribu- 
tions of the insured. Local authorities may contribute, and some do so to a 
small extent. More important, so far as the local authorities are concerned, are 
provisions in the law requiring that all the hospitals of the state, departments 
and communes shall treat patients at a cost not exceeding one-half that 
ordinarily charged, and, in the case of rural communes, that the local 
authority shall pay, when necessary, the cost of the transport of a patient 
to the doctor or to a hospital. Insured persons may also receive public 
assistance, up to a certain limit, without its being accounted poor law 


1 This article was prepared before the Government’s scheme was disclosed 
on the 4th May last. It is interesting to note that endeavour has been made in the 
scheme to avoid some of the pitfalls of German insurance. 
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relief, if they have exhausted their benefit and are still in need. 
Employers do not contribute. 

Benefit must be provided for at least thirteen weeks a year. 
Medical attendance has to be given in kind, but medicine, surgical 
appliances, &c., need not be. The authorities favour a system by which the 
association only pays part of the cost of drugs, &c., the rest being paid by 
the patient; this is considered, to be a check on improper claims. Insurance 
entitles a man to medical attendance for children under 15—an important 
provision. The insurance scheme is said to have much stimulated the 
provision of hospitals by local authorities. 

The associations are generally small. But federal associations have been 
formed for some purposes, and are playing an important part in the work. 

A central society has been formed for reinsuring part of the risks and 
thus equalising the burden. 

the general administration of the scheme is under the Minister of the 
Interior. The main work of supervision and guidance falls on the 
Inspector of the insurance associations, with the assistance of a committee 
consisting of elected representatives of insured members. In addition, 
larger numbers of representatives of the associations and of the central 
authority meet periodically and discuss insurance matters. The organisation 
of the scheme is, therefore, essentially democratic. 

Nearly £350,000 was paid in benefit in 1909, over 60 per cent. being for 
medical services of various kinds, including hospital treatment, drugs, &c. 


I. G. GIBBON 


No. 82.—voub. XXxI P 











UNDEREMPLOYMENT AND THE MOBILITY OF 
LABOUR. 


PROBABLY everyone who is engaged in any form of social work 
must be personally acquainted with a considerable number of 
artisans who have been driven from a skilled to an unskilled trade 
through the pressure of economic forces. In some cases it may 
have been due to the introduction of new machinery, in other 
cases to the competition of women’s or children’s labour, or to 
a diminution in the demand for the particular articles which they 
once made. But so far little or nothing has been done to 
examine the question scientifically, and it is impossible to estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the extent of these displacements. 

In the absence of any direct statistical evidence, we have 
attempted to utilise the results of the census reports of 1891 and 
1901 to throw light upon two questions. In the first place, to 
what extent do men change their industrial careers under the 
pressure of competition, and, secondly, how far have such 
displacements any direct connection with the problem of 
unemployment ? 

Not unnaturally, the Census reports have been rarely utilised 
in England in connection with the problem of unemployment, 
for the Census takes no account of a man being out of work, but 
puts him down under the occupation at which he was last em- 
ployed. But both Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Beveridge have 
made use of the Census reports to throw light upon the changes 
in industrial careers of workmen at different periods of their lives. 
Unfortunately they have been content to base their conclusions 
upon the result of a single Census, in the case of Mr. Booth that 
of 1891, and in the case of Mr. Beveridge that of 1901. But an 
examination of Mr. Beveridge’s methods will show the inadequacy 
of both these investigations. 

Mr. Beveridge has taken the total number of occupied males 
between the different age groups 25-35, 35-45, etc., for England 
and Wales as a whole in 1901. The total number between twenty 
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and twenty-five he has represented by the number 100, and then 
seen to what figure the remaining age groups would come when 
worked out on that proportion. He has then compared with 
this the age distribution of males in certain specified occupations, 
namely, ‘‘ Metals, Machines, Implements, and Conveyances,” 
and “Dock Labourers.” - The results are given in the following 


table :— 


All Metals, Machines, 
occupied Implements, and Dock and 
Males. Conveyances. Wharf Labourers. 
16-20... 32g Swe S108 111 55 
OM .. 8 .. «wa 100 100 
* See 83 118 
EE sy 61 113 
45-54... i ae 43 82 
oa. . . & 25 41 
era ~ 11 


We quote Mr. Beveridge’s comments upon these figures. “For 
every 100 dock labourers at each age between 20-24 there are 118 
at each year from 25-34, or forty per cent. more than the 84 to 
be expected if their age distribution followed that of the whole 
male occupied population. To this extent, therefore, the group 
of riverside labour is recruited by the transference of men from 
other groups between the ages of 25-34.” 

A little reflection upon these figures will show how unjustifi- 
able such an inference is. For everything depends upon how far 
the base group represented by the figure 100 has increased 
or diminished. An example will make this point clear. 
Let us imagine an industry which in 1891 contained 100 
people between the ages of 15-25. Ten years later, in 
1901, if all these people remained in the same industry there 
would be 100 people between the ages of 25-35 in this same 
industry, unless some happened to come in from outside, or some 
died. Now, let us imagine that only fifty of the younger genera- 
tion came into this industry between the ages of 15-25, between 
the years 1891-1901. Then in the Census report for the year 
1901 we should find that there were 50 people between the ages 
of 15-25 and 100 people between the ages of 25-35. If we then 
take 100 as representing the people between the ages of 15-25, 
we shall have to represent the people between the ages of 25-35 
by the number 200. Then, according to the inference which 
Mr. Beveridge has drawn, we should say that for every 100 work- 
men in this group between 15-25 there are 200 between 25-35. 
To this extent, therefore, the group is recruited by the trans- 
ference of men from other groups between the ages of 25-35. 


But, as we have seen, such an inference would be absolutely 
P 2 
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In all these tables with the exception of line D in Table II. we are dealing only 
with the male population of England and Wales over ten years of age, and in all 
the tables, the first column deals with the total male population (occupied) over 
ten years of age. 

The columns with Roman figures at the head (XVII, XVIII and XIX in Table I 
and VI, XII, XIII, XX and XXI in Table III) refer to the main orders in the 
Census Report, the other columns to the Sub-orders. 

The figure 15-1 per cent. on line A in the first column of each table gives us the 
percentage increase of the total male population (occupied) in the year 1901 over the 
year 1891 (7.e. an increase from 8,810,703 in 1891 to 10,156,976 in 1901). 

The figure 18:1 per cent. on line B in the first column of all the tables shows the 
percentage of occupied males between ten and twenty in the year 1901 to the total 
males occupied over ten years in 1901. 

On line C we have first of all taken the total number of occupied males between 
15-25 in the year 1891 and represented these by the figure 100. We have then seen 
how many males there were ten years later between 25-35, and we have given the 
numbers between 25-35 in 1901 as a percentage of those between 15-25 in 1891. 
Then we have represented the total occupied males in 1891 between 25-35 as 100, 
and those between 35-45 in 1901 as a percentage of this second 100. 

In dealing with the total occupied population there are four possible causes 
which can account for the number of people being less in fhe next age-group 
ten years later than they were in the previous age-group ten years earlier. These 
are death, emigration, the possibility of those who were unoccupied being described 
as occupied and vice versd. Of these, far and away the most important factor is 
death, a factor which increases in importance with each age-group. Emigration 
is an important factor in dealing with some of the sub-orders, but in dealing as 
we do in the first column with the total population it is of minor importance. 

The fact that the drop is only from 100 to 95:9 in the first age-group while it is 
92°3 in the second is not because the mortality is heavier in this second age-group 
but because there were a large number of males between the ages of 15-25 who 
were put down as unoccupied in 1891 because they were at school or at the 
university, and all these ten years later would be classified as occupied. Hence in 
using as we shall 95°9 as one of our norms or index numbers we must remember 
this fact, and not lay much stress on divergences from this figure of only two or 
three per cent. 

Retirement from occupation is a factor of great importance after the age of 
forty-five, but need not detain us here as we are concerned with industrial changes 
under the age of forty-five. 

Bearing in mind the above qualifications we intend to use the figures in our first 
column as a kind of norm or index number whereby to compare the results which 
we get from certain of the orders and sub-orders of the Census Report. It is plain 
that if there had been no economic transformations, and no changes in demand 
between the years 1891 and 1901, and if boys started as apprentices to trades in 
which they worked during the remainder of their lives, the percentage numbers 
for the various trades would correspond closely to our index numbers. The huge 
deviations from it bear witness to the intensity of economic changes which take 
place in ten years in England and Wales. 

It may be urged that the mortality of different occupations vary very much, but 
it is to be remembered that we are concerned in the main with changes which have 
taken place in the population under the age of forty-five, whereas the differences 
of mortality are greatest after that age. And in the second place a comparison 
of these figures with the mortality tables will show that on the whole the mortality 
is greatest in the figures which show the largest increase over our index numbers, 
and smallest in the industries where the percentages fall below the index number. 


untrue. Not a single person would have come into this group from 
outside, but, on the contrary, exactly all those who had been in 
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it between the ages 15-24 ten years ago would now have moved 
up, and be in the age group 25-34. 

It is plain, therefore, that we can only get the figures which 
we want by comparing two Census reports with each other. And 
we have just the data which we need in the coincidence of age 
groups of ten years, and a ten years’ interval between the Census 
reports of 1891 and 1901. 

At the outset it is necessary to call attention to the difficulties 
which beset any attempt to compare the Census reports of 1891 
and 1901. These difficulties are well summed up by the Registrar 
General, in the General Report of the Census returns of 1901, 
and we have followed with a few slight variations the results of 
Table 34, where, in the words of the report, are given ‘Such 
comparisons as can be made with any reasonable approach to 
accuracy.” It must be confessed that it is difficult to place 
reliance upon the results in the case of any one particular trade, 
and hence it is that we have only attempted to base our conclu- 
sions upon the evidence drawn from a number of trades. 

In Table I. we have cases where the percentage numbers for 
1901 are strikingly lower than those of our index numbers. In 
such cases we can feel sure that many men who were in these 
industries in 1891 between the ages of 15-35 have left these 
industries ten years later. 

If we look at line B we shall see that in almost all cases the 
percentage of males between ten and twenty to the total males 
is far above the index number, while in the last six instances 
it reaches the astounding total of over 25 per cent. Perhaps the 
most striking instance is that of the brass industry, where, though 
the total numbers employed have increased 29 per cent., yet the 
increase has been almost entirely due to the abnormal number of 
children, while the men between 25-45 have been displaced in 
large numbers. In other cases, noticeably wool, the whole in- 
dustry has diminished in numbers, but the diminution has been 
mostly at the expense of the men between twenty-five and forty- 
five, while the number of children employed is largely in excess 
of the index number. 

In Table II. we have taken certain industries where the 
percentage of women employed to men employed per 1,000 of 
both sexes occupied has increased very fast between 1891 and 
1901, as shown in the last line D. Perhaps the most surprising 
instance is the boot and shoe industry. Here it would seem 
that though, thanks to the introduction of machinery the output 
of boots has increased enormously, yet there are fewer men 
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employed, while the percentage per 1,000 of women employed 
has increased considerably. 

It will be noticed that all the industries so far mentioned have 
these characteristics in common. They employ a large amount 
of machinery, and they call for very little physical strength and 
endurance. And it seems possible to infer from our figures that 
in these industries the result of economic transformations has 
been to substitute the labour of women and children for men. 

It seems plain that many adult males have left these industries 
between the years 1891 and 1901. The next problem is to dis- 
cover where they have gone. Undoubtedly many have gone to 
industries such as coal mining, and iron and steel, as we can 
see from the figures of these industries. But these highly paid 
industries are not those which show the largest increases over our 
index numbers. In Table III. we have given the industries 
which show the largest increase, and in these we can say with 
certainty that many men have entered these trades over the age 
of 25, and quite a considerable number over 35, and even 45. 
And it seems a reasonable inference to draw, that a considerable 
number of those who have been displaced from the industries 
in Tables I. and II. have slipped down into the industries in 
Table III. 

If we compare the industries in I. and II. with the industries 
in III., we find that they can roughly be divided into what we 
would designate as walled and unwalled industries. Walled 
industries are of two kinds. First of all, we have those which are 
walled against older men by the barriers of skill. These industries 
must be either learnt when young or not at all. The most notice- 
able instance is the cotton industry, which is rarely entered by 
adults, as the needed dexterity must be learned in childhood. 
Hence it is that all expansions in such industries are met by 
recruiting fresh children, and not by taking on more adult men. 
The second kind of walled industries are those which are walled 
against adult males by the fact that the work can be done equally 
well by women and children, and therefore the wage is such as 
to exclude adult men from entering into such occupations. 

Contrasted with this we have the unwalled industries in 
Table III. The commonest features of these are the complete, or 
almost complete, absence of machinery, and the demand for 
physical endurance rather than dexterity and long training. 
These industries can be entered by adult men at least up to the 
age of 45, and in some cases even at an older age, and we can 
see in the Report of the Special Committee of the London C.O.5. 
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how little previous training they require. (See the evidence 
on bricklayers, painters, scavengers, stokers, and dock- 
labourers.) 

It will be noticed in the evidence given before the Poor Law 
Commissioners that it is just in these industries which we have 
called the unwalled industries that we find the problem of under- 
employment is most acute. Mr. Beveridge, in dealing with the 
causes of unemployment, has laid great stress upon the existence 
of competing groups of employers, each anxious to have his own 
surplus fringe or pool of labourers, so as to be able to meet with 
any sudden expansion in the demand for his products. But if 
we turn to the evidence of the Poor Law report, we are struck 
with the fact that it is not in all industries that we find this 
surplus pool. Thus, for instance, we have a large number of 
competing employers in the cotton and woollen industries, but 
we do not find this surplus fringe of labour which leads to 
unemployment. 

But we do find that under-employment is most acute just in 
these unwalled industries such as we have given in Table III. In 
such industries physical strength and powers of endurance are 
more important than prolonged training, and hence it is that 
it is into just those industries that a host of adult people pour and 
tend to flood them. And we seem, too, in the light of these 
figures, to be able to say that this host is made up of two classes. 
First of all, we have the victims of blind alleys, who are flung 
out of certain trades because they have committed the crime of 
growing up, and secondly, the victims of economic transforma- 
tions, who have been displaced from their first industry through 
the introduction of machinery or the labour of women and 
children. 

And it would seem that it is the presence of this surplus 
supply of labour discharged from the walled industries, which has 
enabled employers in the unwalled industries to form these surplus 
pools of labour composed, at least in part, of men who are forced 
by the loss of their old trade to accept work which is both 
unskilled and intermittent, but which is the only kind of work 
which offers an easy admittance to adult men. 

Unfortunately, the increase of men in such industries as the 
dock industry and the building industry does not mean any in- 
crease in the demand for labour. The public will not buy any 
more houses because there are too many men in the building 
trade, nor will there be more cargoes landed at the docks because 
there are more people waiting to land them. The result is not 
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an increase in the amount of work, but an increase in the number 
of men who are employed irregularly instead of regularly. 

And it may be that a new evil produced by the exploitation 
of boy and girl labour is that it has a direct influence in increasing 
the amount of underemployment, because those who are displaced 
from the walled industries by the labour of children are often 
obliged to swell the ranks of those in the unwalled industries. 

In conclusion it must be admitted that as far as the particular 
industries are concerned, the figures taken by themselves cannot 
be regarded as final. But the writer is not without hope that 
they may be of use in furnishing a starting point for a more 
detailed inquiry into some of these industries undertaken either 
by the Board of Trade or someone furnished with more complete 
means of investigation than are available at the present time. 

J. St. G. HEATH 











TAXATION OF UNEARNED INCREMENT IN 
GERMANY. 


It is a well-known fact that the taxation of the unearned 
increment of land was advocated, as a corollary of David Ricardo’s 
Theory of Rent, by the two disciples of this theory, James Mill 
and John Stuart Mill. The former discussed the question in 
his Elements of Political Economy (1821). His son, who is the 
more widely read of the two to-day, worked out the idea in 
greater detail in his Principles of Political Economy, with some 
of their applications to Social Philosophy (1848). He says: 
“Suppose that there is a kind of income which constantly tends 
to increase, without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners, constituting a class in the community whom the natural 
course of things progressively enriches consistently with complete 
passiveness on their own part. In such a case it would be no 
violation of the principles on which private property is grounded 
if the State should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part 
of it, as it arises. This would not properly be taking anything 
from anybody; it would merely be applying an accession of 
wealth, created by circumstances, to the benefit of society, 
instead of allowing it to become an unearned appendage to the 
riches of a particular class. Now this is actually the case with 
rent. The ordinary progress of a society which increases in 
wealth, is at all times tending to augment the incomes of 
landlords . . . they grow richer, as it were in their sleep, without 
working, risking, or economising.” (Book V., Ch. 2., § 5.) 

These words of John Stuart Mill’s would appear to be directed 
against Ricardo himself. For the latter, in the Dissertation on 
Adam Smith (Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
third edition, 1821, Ch. 14), says: “The burdens of the State 
should be borne by all m proportion to their means; this is one 
of the four maxims mentioned by Adam Smith, which should 
govern all taxation. Rent often belongs to those who, after 
many years of toil, have realised their gains and expended their 
fortunes in the purchase of land or houses ; and it certainly would 
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be an infringement of that principle, which should ever be held 
sacred, the security of property, to subject it to unequal taxation. 
It is to be lamented that the duty by stamps, with which the 
transfer of landed property is loaded, materially impedes the 
conveyance of it into those hands where it probably would be 
made most productive. - And if it be considered that land, re- 
garded as a fit subject for exclusive taxation, would not only be 
reduced in price, to compensate for the risk of that taxation, but 
in proportion to the indefinite nature and uncertain value of the 
risk, would become a fit subject for speculations, . . . it will 
appear probable that the hands into which land would in that 
case be most apt to fall, would be the hands of those who possess 
more of the qualities of the gambler than of the qualities of the 
sober-minded proprietor, who is likely to employ his land to 
the greatest advantage.” 

For a long time it seemed as if Ricardo’s view would prevail. 
A special taxation of the “unearned increment” in the sense of 
John Stuart Mill has, however, always found a measure of 
support both among economists and among agitators. The work 
of Henry George, and his influence in stimulating and keeping 
alive the efforts and agitations in this direction in the United 
States of America, are well known. A similar movement 
appeared in other countries, and especially in Germany. Here, 
however, the agitation has been increasingly concerned with the 
phenomena of ground ownership in towns, especially in large 
towns, and with the rise in value of urban sites. And, which 
is of more consequence, the movement has, since the beginning 
of the present century, achieved some practical results. 


Ee 


The factors which have co-operated to produce this result are 
the rise of the German towns during the last decades, the 
general rise in material prosperity and in the capacity to contri- 
bute to the State Exchequer, and the enormous growth of 
the urban population. In 1905, forty-one German towns had a 
population of over 100,000; nineteen had more than 200,000 
inhabitants, and 526 more than 10,000. Berlin with its suburbs 
has to-day a population of about three millions. Whereas in 1820 
six-sevenths of the population of Prussia lived in towns of less 
than 3,000 inhabitants, or in the heart of the country. The 
total population of Germany increased from twenty-five to sixty: 
five millions between the years 1816 and 1910. 
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Further, it is admitted that urban building sites have, at 
any rate in a number of instances, exhibited the phenomenon of 
rising rents more clearly and unmistakably than agricultural 
land. These rises are very little influenced by the kind of 
improvement which does so much to increase the produce of the 
soil, and yet hampers rather than advances the increase of the 
ground rent (in Ricardo’s sense). They are more regular, even 
if they fluctuate occasionally, so long as material prosperity 
increases and the growth of the population is not arrested. No 
such constant rise can be looked for in the case of agricultural 
rents ; indeed, the experience of the last thirty or forty years has 
just shown how this rise can be arrested by the competition of 
the agricultural products of the world markets, i.e., by the 
opening up of new countries, and by improved methods of 
transport. 

The rise of urban rents has shown itself to be not only more 
regular, but greater and more rapid than that of agricultural 
rent. The Cities of London, Berlin, Paris, &c., furnish glaring 
examples. Hence the attraction for the legislator of a tax on 
“unearned increment” which shall meet the demands of justice 
towards the life of the community. We can only wonder that 
the demand was for so long confined to the domain of economic 
science and of popular agitation before the ice was broken, and 
the example of a few cities suddenly incited a larger number of 
others to follow in their wake. 

The taxation of unearned increment began as a municipal, 
and not as a State enterprise. Just as in 1893 the Prussian 
legislature ceded the land tax and the house tax to the munici- 
palities, and renounced all claims thereon for the State Exchequer, 
so in this case also the anterior claim of the municipality was 
acknowledged. The “increment” is very largely to be attributed 
to the expenditure of the towns on modern municipal institutions, 
on the schools, hospitals, streets, the sanitary improvements, 
drainage and lighting, whose cost has increased by leaps 
and bounds in the last decade. A portion of the “increment” 
should, therefore, be returned to the municipality, and even so, 
the compensation would be very inadequate if other forms of 
taxes and contributions were not used to supplement it. For 
the annual yield of the increment tax has been no more than 
about £3,000 in Cologne (1908) and Breslau (1907), towns with 
a population of over half a million. 

To Frankfort-on-the-Maine belongs the credit of being the 
pioneer in this matter; an increment tax was here imposed in 
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1904. Cologne and Gelsenkirchen followed suit in 1905, 
Dortmund and Essen in 1906, and the tax eventually found its 
way into the budgets of about three hundred towns and a few 
rural municipalities. 

A transfer tax (stamp duty) on the sales of land and buildings, 
which we may look upon as an embryo of the increment tax, 
preceded it by a short interval of time. We use the term embryo, 
not to imply that the yield is insignificant, for it is, on the 
contrary, rather considerable (between one and three per cent. of 
the purchase price, in addition to the old State-imposed duty of 
1 per cent.), but because the older tax embodies the same purpose 
as the newer, in an undeveloped form. The transfer tax, too, 
though in a cruder fashion, is directed, or can only be reasonably 
directed, at the profit bound up with the purchase or sale. True, 
it is not clear in this case which of the two contracting parties, 
the seller or the buyer, is intended to pay the tax,and in actual 
practice the incidence varies. The increment tax proper is, so 
to speak, the flower which grows out of this blossom. Here, too, 
the ultimate incidence remains an open question, but the inten- 
tion is clearly that the seller shall hand over a portion of the 
profit which he derives from the sale of his property. 

It would take us too far from our main subject to enter here 
into the details of the municipal taxes above referred to. We 
therefore refer the reader to other sources of information on this 
topic,’ and will now turn to the newest phase of the controversy, 
the Imperial increment tax of 1911. 


IIT. 


One of the main disadvantages suffered by a federal, as con- 
trasted with a single State, is the necessity that exists of raising 
the requisite funds for the union, as well as for each separate 
State. Not that the total financial burden is increased, but the 
same ground must, as it were, be covered twice. The German 
Empire would require precisely the same expenditure to meet 
the needs of the Army and Navy if it consisted of a single State. 
But the mere fact that two kinds of budgets, two different systems 
of taxation have to be devised, increases the difficulties which 
each financial administration already has to cope with. Add to 
which that the Empire has, in any case, the more difficult portion 
of the task. The expenditure on the Army and Navy, and the 


1 Cf. the periodical Finanzarchiv of the year 1908, and Transactions of the Verein 
fiir Social Politik, Vol. 127. Leipzig. 1910. 
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constant increase of this expenditure to keep pace with technical 
improvements, is in a measure tyrannical, it does not adapt 
itself as readily as other kinds of expenditure to the resources 
of the country. The Prussian State, moreover, enjoys a more 
comfortable financial position than the Empire, owing to its vast 
lucrative asset, the State-Railway system, which (exclusive of 
interest on the funded debt) contributes more than £10,000,000 
to the State finances. 

The consequence is that the Empire constantly needs new 
taxes, and that new forms of taxation are constantly being 
devised in the hope of increasing receipts. Several of these 
attempts have been barren of result; others have borne modest 
fruit, their yield being striking neither in degree nor kind; no 
signal success has been achieved. The chief obstacle has been 
the lack of a strong majority in the Reichstag, on which the 
Imperial Government might have relied for support. 

Among the moderately successful experiments were the two 
financial enactments of 1905-6 and 1908-9. In both cases an effort 
was made to equalise the burden of taxation which had hitherto 
fallen most heavily on the masses. Indirect taxes on articles 
of daily use were supplemented by direct taxes which were aimed 
at the more well-to-do classes. Such equalisation of burdens 
had indeed been partially effected by the income tax levied in 
the separate States and in the municipalities. So urgent, 
however, has been the demand for increased receipts which every 
change was initiated to meet, that even the existing indirect 
taxes have not been stationary. A progressive rise of indirect 
taxation has proved unavoidable, and a further development of 
direct imposts seemed necessary to equalise the burden. 

Taxes on income were already widely prevalent in the 
separate States and in the municipalities. Death duties, on the 
other hand, as regards the nearest degrees of relationship, that 
is, in the case of the great majority of bequests, were very little 
developed. Nothing could appear more appropriate than further 
development on these lines for the needs of the National Ex- 
chequer. Hitherto the selfishness of the propertied classes, and 
especially of the landowners, had frustrated all attempts of this 
kind in the Prussian Parliament, which rests on the three-class 
electoral system. It might have been hoped that in the Imperial 
Parliament, which is elected by equal universal suffrage, a 
majority should easily have been secured to carry through an 
adequate legacy duty, such *s England, France, and a few of 
the smaller German States, e.g., the Hanseatic Republics, 
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Hamburg, &c., already possess. Such a hope would have been 
doomed to disappointment, and might have taken its place in 
the history of unfulfilled expectations, side.by side with the old 
belief that the democratic franchise of the French Republic 
must surely result in the imposition of an income tax. As a 
matter of fact, a proposal for the establishment of a legacy duty, 
introduced into the Reichstag in 1909, was rejected by the 
majority, and the statesman who had identified himself with the 
project was obliged to withdraw from the leadership of Imperial 
affairs. 

The exigencies of party government resulted in the overthrow 
of Prince Biilow, the substitution of a scheme of Imperial taxation 
approved by the majority, for the rejected Bill, and the accept- 
ance of this by the statesman who had so long stood at Prince 
Biilow’s side in the administration of national affairs. Some of 
the provisions of the Act of 1909 are outside the scope of this 
article, which is concerned only with the tax to be levied on 
unearned increment. Owing to the difficulties involved by 
several provisions of the measure, it was adopted in principle 
only in 1909, subject to a more detailed elaboration which was 
submitted to the Imperial Parliament last year, and has only now 
(end of January, 1911) been passed into law. 


IV. 


One of the complications of the point at issue was the attitude 
taken up by the Imperial Treasury. The latter submitted to the 
Reichstag, on June 14th, 1909, a memorial containing a 
trenchant criticism of the projected Imperial increment tax. It 
was pointed out that the value of a piece of land was determined 
in the first place by local conditions, and that these conditions 
depended to a great extent on the exertions of the municipality 
within whose territory the land was situated. Hence it was just, 
that when the owner sold his land and obtained the cash equiva- 
lent of the increase in value, he should hand over a portion of 
this profit to the public body to whose activities he owed the 
enhanced value of his property. This public body was the 
municipal authority, more especially the urban municipal 
authority. The direct co-operation of the Empire in the matter 
was not so obvious, nor was it sufficiently frequent to constitute 
a claim to a share in the yield of this tax in all cases of a rise 
in value. The indirect influence of the Empire, moreover, was 
so remotely connected with the enhanced value, that it could 

No. 82.—voL. XXI. Q 
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constitute no more than a secondary claim on the tax, and even 
this must be subject to the proviso that the acknowledged claims 
of the municipality in this respect were not allowed to suffer. 
An Imperial tax on increment, therefore, involved a considerable 
and unequal encroachment on the domain of local finance. The 
difficulties which beset the choice of a suitable form of tax were 
even greater. Like all questions affecting land, its taxation was 
indissolubly connected with local peculiarities. These were so 
varied that even fundamental principles could hardly be laid 
down in a uniform and appropriate manner for the whole Empire. 
Nevertheless uniform provisions for the imposition and collection 
of the tax were essential for an Imperial duty, if a financial yield 
were to be secured to the Empire at all. Moreover, such experi- 
ence as was available of this new kind of tax was as yet much too 
slight ; the existing conditions of its local working were purely 
experimental, intended to provide, in accordance with experi- 
ence, the requisite groundwork for a suitable development of the 
tax. Many years would be required for the fulfilment of this 
purpose, at all events for so far-reaching a measure as an 
Imperial duty. The nature of the unearned increment was so 
problematical, that out of the consideration of a great number 
of attempts instituted by the municipalities, only a very small 
kernel of information could be extracted. And this entailed 
patience, more time, and a multiplicity of local experiments. 

In spite of all these objections urged by the memorial, the 
majority of the Reichstag decided on July 10th, 1909, that an 
Imperial tax on the unearned increment of land should be intro- 
duced no later than April 1st, 1912, and should be so imposed 
as to give an annual yield of at least £1,000,000. A sketch of 
this law was submitted to the Imperial Parliament by the 
Chancellor on April 11th, 1910. The first reading, which took 
place on April 15th, 1910, resulted in the reference of the scheme 
to a Commission of twenty-eight members, from which, towards 
the end of the year 1910, it reached the Reichstag, amended in 
detail, but in all essentials in agreement with the Government 
scheme. The justification which the Government offered for the 
scheme was a slight one, and appears all the more so in view of 
the fact that the Government had now dropped all the objections 
which it had so recently urged. The explanation is not far to seek. 
There was no anxiety at headquarters on the score of the neces- 
sary support, since it was the majority itself which had demanded 
such a scheme, and had accepted the responsibility for a law, the 
grounds for which were too weak to admit of a good defence. 
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As frequently happens, attempts were not wanting to fill up 
the gaps in the justification of the step taken, by gibes at the 
“theories” of the learned. Because it had been found impossible 
to work out satisfactorily the principles underlying this tax; 
because an adventurous law had been passed in hot haste; 
because a superficial measure, whose success in practice was by 
no means assured, had been introduced by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, it became convenient to repudiate the economic principles 
on which alone this and all sound taxation should be based. 
Thus, at the first reading in the Reichstag, the Secretary of the 
Treasury said : “We have long since advanced beyond the theory 
of John Stuart Mill, which underlies the taxation of the unearned 
increment. We have long since reached the solid ground of 
practice(!), and we have also travelled far beyond the cool, 
critical, sceptical memorial, which we ourselves submitted to 
you on June 14th, 1909. The standpoint -which-the memorial 
took is now no longer tenable(!). For ripeness threatens to pass 
into over-ripeness, and if we do not pluck the fruit soon, we run 
the risk of finding it unfit for consumption.” A singular justifica- 
tion this. It seeks to extricate the Government from an awkward 
situation, by transmuting the inconsistency between contradic- 
tories into an adventurous sacrifice of the reasonable objections 
recently urged against a law. For now the very same law had 
to find its justification on unreasonable grounds, or, indeed, on 
no grounds at all. Reasonable grounds for a law are never over- 
ripe ; the lapse of time only adds to thejr urgency. 


V. 


The passage through the Reichstag of the new law was 
facilitated by the attitude, not only of the existing majority (the 
Right and the Centre, which at present support the Govern- 
ment), but also of a small portion of the Left, which in other 
matters constitutes the Opposition. And it was partly the Im- 
perial character of the tax, to which we have taken exception, 
that was responsible for its success. For an increment tax in 
the abstract naturally finds supporters in the Liberal and 
Radical ranks, and sweeping measures commend themselves 
most favourably to the radicalism of supporters of this type. 
Their impatient zeal is most rapidly appeased by a wide general 
measure for the Empire—it would not suit them nearly so well 
to wait patiently while year by year a number of towns proceed to 
imitate their predecessors in this respect. The Radical attitude 

Q 2 
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would be justifiable enough if the principle in question were 
universally admissible, tested by experience, and capable of being 
worked out in detail on approved lines. This, however, is by no 
means the case. The experiment of the local administrative 
authorities has been transplanted bodily into Imperial affairs, and 
in all probability it will be found necessary, after many varied 
and instructive experiences, to undertake a great revision of the 
Act of 1911. In the meantime the complications of the problems 
to be solved will cause a great deal of trouble. 

We may here refer to a work which brings out these difficulties 
in a striking manner.’ The author is President of the highest 
judicial tribunal to which lawsuits on questions of increment 
tax are referred, and speaks from experience. For even in the 
case of the existing municipal taxation, the provisions with regard 
to the estimation of the value of improvements occasion great 
difficulties to the tribunal. And yet the taxes are levied almost 
exclusively by municipalities, where the land consists of urban 
sites which change hands very frequently and the assessment is 
not made to depend on nearly so many conditions as the new 
Imperial law will insist on. Whether the improvement under 
consideration is a lasting and “extraordinary” one; whether it 
will be followed by a further rise in value ; whether it is merely 
a question of the restoration of a building or apparatus already 
in existence at the time of the original acquisition of the site, 
or whether there has been a new building—these are but a few 
of the points which will occasion a mass of new and tedious 
controversies, and litigation in urban and eventually in agricul- 
tural districts. Further, in agricultural property the line of 
demarcation between improvements on the one hand, and neces- 
sary upkeep and adequate cultivation on the other, is much less 
rigid than it is in the case of house property and building sites. 
The boundary between ordinary trade expenditure and the cost 
of improvements is difficult enough to define for the purposes of 
the income tax which is assessed afresh every year. But these 
difficulties sink into insignificance in comparison with the task 
of going back—in the absence of all written records—over a past 
of forty years. The small owner will be the least capable of 
furnishing the requisite evidence for arriving at the cost of the 
investments which must be deducted from the selling-price of 
the land. Such considerations might justify a rather wider 


1 «* Betrachtungen zur Reichszuwachssteuer,” by Dr. Jur. Strutz. Berlin, 1910. 
The author is president of one of the Departments of the ‘‘ Oberverwaltungs- 
gericht” of Prussia, 
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latitude in dealing with agricultural, and especially with peasant 
properties, than in the case of urban sites. But this is a general 
statement difficult of application in practice. And however and 
wherever the boundary line between the two may be drawn, the 
tax would inevitably tend to become an even more dispropor- 
tionate burden on the towns than it already is, and in conjunc- 
tion with the other new Imperial taxes would become a mere 
caricature of a system of general taxation of the propertied 
classes in accordance with their ability to pay. It is impossible 
to fit such heterogeneous elements as urban house and ground 
property on the one hand, and agricultural land on the other, 
into a common mould for the purposes of taxation, especially 
when the mould is really suitable for the former class alone. Suck. 
an attempt can only lead to injustice and discrepancies. 

Even if it were possible to solve for the moment the innumer- 
able difficulties of fundamental importance, within the compass 
of a single measure, speculators in land sites would constantly 
devise new methods of evading the tax. This much is shown by 
the municipal taxes, which exhibit a permanent struggle against 
constantly renewed attempts at evasion, hence a continual race, 
so to speak, between those who impose and those who are liable 
to the tax, in which the former are always a length behind. 
Hence provisions which frequently require two, or even three, 
supplementary orders within a single year. An Imperial tax 
will be exposed to the same difficulties in an even greater degree. 
The machinery of imperial legislation works much more slowly 
and cumbrously than any other, and will be all the more easily 
outwitted by the cunning of those on whom the tax is intended 
to fall. 

For the rest, it is evident that the new Imperial tax trenches 
on ground hitherto reserved to the municipalities for their ex- 
clusive use.1 This cannot be a matter of complete indifference 
to the latter, in view of the large increase of their financial 
necessities. As early as 1905 it was seen that the taxation under 
all heads of the Prussian towns (exclusive of Berlin) had more 
than doubled within the previous ten years; the average per 
head had risen from 163 to 25} marks, i.e., fully 250 per cent. 
of the State income and property tax. The greater part of this 
money is used to further the material and moral welfare of the 
population, and may be looked upon as a vital necessity. 


1 The yearly proceeds of the new tax are estimated to the amount of two 
Millions of Pounds Sterling, of which 50 per cent. to the Empire, 10 per cent. to 
the State, 40 per cent, to the Municipality ; the State is entrusted with the levy 
of the tax. 
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How far can “experiment,” which is so undoubtedly justified 
in the natural sciences, be resorted to in social and political 
questions? The point has given rise to much discussion, and 
grave doubts have been expressed with regard to the experiments 
even on animals. How much graver must be the doubt when 
human life is involved, unless indeed the experiment be quite 
harmless and for the benefit both of the individual and the com- 
munity. It cannot be denied that many new measures, destined 
to serve both physical and moral ends, contain a large, unavoid- 
able, experimental element. But it will always be essential to 
limit the experimental element in relation to the importance of 
the end to be achieved. A due proportion must be maintained 
between the measure of the irrational, the doubtful, the adven- 
turous on the one hand, and the safe goal of the result to be 
obtained on the other. In the problem briefly discussed above, 
the experimental element is large enough, even within the domain 
of local taxation. Here the results to be achieved would have 
been sufficiently assured. The extension of the doubtful tax to 
the Empire has overstepped the limits of justifiable experiment, 
and has created a law which can only be described as adventurous. 

Gustav COHN 


University of Géttingen. 











THE SHIFT SYSTEM ON THE WITWATERSRAND 
MINES. 


WHEN King Edward VII. died the mills of the Witwatersrand 
were silent for a few hours, as a mark of respect ; ordinarily they 
go on day and night, weekdays and Sundays, and the sound of 
them—like that of the seashore—is an unconscious background 
to life in Johannesburg. - 

The mills are run on the three-shift aealan and the follow- 
ing notes may serve to make more widely known the operation 
of perhaps the most complete example of working by shifts at 
present in existence. 

The gold industry of the Witwatersrand employs about 25,000 
white persons and 200,000 kaffirs. It is properly described as 
an industry, for it is practically free from the element of chance 
that usually characterises gold mining; it proceeds from month 
to month, and year to year, with even more regularity of method 
and sureness of output than a great manufacturing business. 
The work may be divided into two parts: (1) underground, or 
mining ; (2) surface, or “reduction” work. The surface works 
however, include, in addition to the reduction works proper, two 
other sections: the workshops, in which are concentrated the 
necessary repairing and constructive work for the whole mine, 
and the winding plant. The workshops are run on the single- 
shift system, like most engineering shops; and the winding 
plant, being for the immediate service of the shafts of the mine, 
is run according to the needs of the underground department. 
Some mines have also a central power station ; the present paper 
will deal only with the reduction works proper, as these show 
the shift system fully developed. 

“Reduction ” of the gold-bearing rock is carried out in several 
siages ; the ore is sorted by hand, then crushed, first roughly, and 
next by stamp mills containing heavy hammers which are lifted 
and allowed to fall on the rock; the broken ore is washed over 
“plates” covered with mercury, which collects most of the gold 
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as amalgam. The crushing is subsequently carried further in 
tube mills, and fine pulp is eventually leached in large tanks 
with cyanide solution, which dissolves gold. The gold is precipi- 
tated from solution by zinc. The amalgam and gold-bearing zinc 
have then to be smelted, but this operation, having to do with 
much smaller masses, need only be performed occasionally. The 
bulk of the reduction work is thus divided between the “mill” 
and the “cyanide works.” 

A modern mill may consist of, say, 200 stamps, arranged in 
groups of five, each group over its own amalgamating plate, 
driven in groups of ten or twenty by electromotors: together 
with a few tube mills. The whole capable of dealing with about 
600,000 tons of ore per year. 

In a very large mine there may be a “reduction officer,” to 
act as head of the whole reduction plant, a man of good technical 
qualifications and good standing. Usually, however, there is a 
“battery manager” and a “cyanide manager ”—mostly men pro- 
moted from the ranks—separately responsible to the manager of 
the mine. Next come the foremen, usually one for the battery 
and one for the cyanide works ; sometimes deputy-foremen, some- 
times “senior shiftsmen” who are practically foremen of the 
separate shifts. 

The work of the mill is divided into three equal shifts, lasting 
from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., from 3 to 11 p.m., and from 11 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. Apart from foremen and managers the shifts are 
precisely equal. A man works for one week on day shift, the 
next week on afternoon shift, the next on night shift, and so on 
in rotation. The system, therefore, provides for no holidays at 
all. What happens in practice is that, by arrangement of the 
men themselves, at the end of the three-weekly period 4 man 
works two shifts running—sixteen hours, that is—and then has 
free the interval between the close of the afternoon skift on 
Saturday, 11 p.m., and the opening of the day shift on Monday, 
7 a.m. 

Supervision seems to offer very little difficulty, the work 
being of an extremely regular kind. One shift stays in charge, of 
course, until the next is in place, and there may be some direc- 
tions to hand on, but there is no overlapping. The foreman is 
usually on duty most of the day, and takes an occasional look at 
the mill during the evening or night, but he is not needed to 
start a shift. In one large battery there is a senior man to eaci 
shift, who is responsible in case of any difficulty, and is paid 
extra, but who is occupied mostly with his own work ; in other 
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mines there is not even this amount of organisation: the men 
manage independently as a rule, and in case of a breakdown or 
difficulty at night send for the foreman. As may be gathered 
from this, the workmen are of an intelligent and capable class. 

There is not much overtime work, and that is mostly regular. 
In the battery there is- usually one “clean up” (of the amal- 
gamating plates) a month, involving overlapping shifts of twelve 
hours each; but the cyanide cleaning up and the smelting can 
be distributed, so as to involve hardly any overtime. Work of 
this kind, requiring more care than the usual routine, is always 
arranged during the morning shift, when the workmen are at 
their best and supervision is easiest. The work of the other 
shifts is consequently simple, and probably not very taxing. Of 
course, the unexpected happens sometimes, and delay and extra 
work may be involved, but in a well-managed mill this is rare. 

As regards pay and consideration the men are divided into 
two classes, those on the staff or not. Staff men are paid a 
regular monthly salary, are not paid for overtime, and are 
entitled to certain holidays on full pay—usually a fortnight or 
three weeks; and, of course, are entitled to a month’s notice if 
their services are to be dispensed with. The ordinary workman 
is paid per shift, is paid extra for overtime work (though usually 
only at normal rates), has no claim to holidays, and can be 
dismissed at a day’s notice. 

The rates of pay are good, even when judged by the high 
standard of Johannesburg, where living is expensive and wages 
high. To the rate of pay is, no doubt, attributable the fact that 
the men in the reduction works are of a good class, steady, and 
can do their work with little supervision. The author is 
acquainted with one “shiftsman” on a mine near town who is 
a man of good birth and public school education ; a member of 
the best club in Johannesburg, he lives at the club apparently 
content and without much ambition beyond his present position. 
Mostly the men are of the mechanic class, of course, but some 
of the mines are trying to introduce a class of learner from the 
South African secondary schools, who have passed the matricula- 
tion examination of the University of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This in connection with the black labour question—it will be 
considered further below. 

The rates current on one of the most important mines are: 
Battery or cyanide manager, £50 a month; foreman, £35 a 
month; shift leaders on staff, about £28 to £30 a month, not 
on staff, 20s. a shift; amalgamators, 18s. 6d.; assistant amal- 
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gamators, 15s. 8d.; cyaniders, 16s. 6d. ; tankmen, 10s. ; learners, 
7s. 6d. or more per shift. 

The impression one gathers is that the mill men are fairly 
content with their position, and that the matters in which it 
most needs improvement are not such as offer any essential 
difficulty in arranging. The absence of holidays is perhaps the 
first point that attracts attention. Hours of work are commonly 
long on the mines. In the workshops (single shift) ten hours 
has been the rule, and on some mines was reduced to nine only 
recently—before the last general election. Men work straight 
through a shift of eight hours, without a break; they bring 
sandwiches, milk, and other light refreshments with them-— 
intoxicants are not allowed. There has been at times agitation 
in favour of Sunday rest, but it seems to come from outside— 
from Labour members of parliament chiefly—and to be by no 
means a live question with the men themselves. They would 
certainly refuse a Sunday holiday that was obtained at the 
expense of a reduction in wages: the mine-owners, of course, 
contend that to close the mill on Sundays would mean a great 
loss in output and in profits, and so compel a reduction of 
wages. No one the author met quite denied that there would 
be a loss; but one battery manager, who has had experience in 
Australia, maintained that the mill could be closed for twelve 
hours on Sundays without loss, as it would give the time for a 
regular overhaul which would avoid accidental breakdowns and 
delays. This opinion is not shared by most of the engineers, 
who regard it as best to do repairs at any time needed. Battery 
managers sometimes claim to run the full number of stamps for 
29 to 29°5 days out of a month of thirty. If this is really done, 
one cannot but conclude that to take a Sunday holiday would 
cause considerable loss of output. It is possible that pressure 
of public opinion may lead to a change, but so far as one can 
see there is more likelihood of development in the direction of 
annual than of weekly holidays.’ 

With regard to these, men on the staff are usually entitled to 
a fortnight on full pay (three weeks for the heads). But they 
may accumulate this leave, and it often happens that men prefer 
to go on working from year’s end to year’s end, and eventually, 
when entitled to it, go away for a holiday of some months to 
Europe. One manager expressed the view that the men ought 


1 Since the above was written the Government has introduced and passed 
a measure forbidding Sunday work in new mills, while still allowing it in those 
already in existence. (April, 1911.) 
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to be compelled to take a holiday every year. Men who are 
not on the staff often work continuously without any apparent 
desire for a holiday, but sometimes ask for a fortnight’s leave 
(without pay), which is always granted ; the management appears 
to encourage this, and such holidays are becoming more frequent 
than formerly. The -mine managers’ association recommend 
moving in the direction of putting more men on the staff. 

It is with regard to conditions of housing, and to minor 
points of consideration, that the men are least satisfied. Housing 
on the mines has always been bad. In the case of mines near 
town, the employees, of course, have plenty of choice; but the 
Witwatersrand now extends nearly forty miles, and most of 
the mines are therefore too far away, even from the smaller 
towns, to make it convenient for men to live off the mine. Now, 
in the earlier days a mine was started with the expectation of 
being exhausted in a decade, or two at-most, and the owners 
naturally spent as little as they could on housing. The earlier 
houses are all of wood and corrugated iron, and as devoid of 
comfort as they are of beauty. The growing confidence in the 
permanence of the reef has led to the new mines being equipped 
on a far larger and more permanent scale; the City De:p, the 
Randfontein Central, the West Rand Consolidated, the Geduld, 
are modern examples of mines extending to 1,000 or 2,000 claims, 
and expected to produce gold steadily for half a century at least. 
At these, houses of good construction are put up for the employees, 
architects of repute being engaged for the work. (Messrs. H. 
Eckstein and Co. have secured the services of Mr. Herbert 
Baker, who is regarded as the leading architect of South Africa, 
for their mines, one of which, the City Deep, will have a charm- 
ing little village a short distance away from the works.) There 
are, moreover, recreation rooms, social clubs, &c., at most of 
the mines now. 

This movement implies a decided improvement in comfort 
of living on the mines, but leaves much still to be done. It is 
a rather belated recognition on the part of the owners of the 
principle—accepted in the leading industrial countries—that it 
pays to make your employees comfortable. 

The question of housing cannot be dealt with fully without 
considering that of security. In this respect the Witwatersrand 
mines have, in the past, been particularly bad. The bulk of the 
men engaged, the miners, are of a moving class, and did not 
care to stay long at one job; and the managers, shift bosses, &c., 
were completely indifferent to securing a better class of labour. 
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When a new manager was appointed to a mine it was regarded 
as a matter of course that he should dismiss the old staff and 
put in his own friends instead, and in a humbler way a shift 
boss exercised the same arbitrary power. Thé mines are only 
beginning to get past this stage, and the reduction works 
employees, who are naturally of a more permanent class, have 
suffered from the general sense of uncertainty. It is true that 
in many reduction works the men have stayed for years, but 
even now there is the feeling that a change of management may 
turn men adrift without reason. The men are often well enough 
off to buy or build a house of their own, paying for it by instal- 
ments, and some of them have done so. But the inducement 
to do so is, of course, greatly affected by any feeling of uncer- 
tainty, and the mine-owners seem as yet hardly alive to the 
advantage of securing efficient and contented workmen by 
ensuring them against unfair dismissal. 

There is no trades union for reduction works employees. 
There are two matters of local interest that affect the position 
of men in the reduction works: these are (i.) gold-thefts, (ii.) 
the employment of kaffirs. 

Gold-amalgam is a particularly easy material to steal, and, 
of course, all the men engaged in the battery have opportunities 
of doing so. Everyone is aware that there is a trade in stolen 
gold on the Rand, but opinions differ enormously as to its 
magnitude. Some are in favour of external means of protection, 
such as locking up the amalgamating plates, &c. Whilst such 
steps may be of some use, there can be little doubt that the best 
protection is to employ honest men, treat them well, and trust 
them. As one battery manager remarked to the writer, a gold 
thief is soon found out, because he does not care for steady work, 
whilst to the steady workman who has been years at the mine 
the temptation to steal is not adequate.’ The position is cer- 
tainly made more difficult by the presence of kaffirs in the battery 
house, as they may reasonably be supposed more accessible to 
temptation. This fact, together with general political influences, 
has induced some of the mining houses—especially the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa and Messrs. H. Eckstein 
and Co.—to try and dispense with kaffir labour in the reduction 
works. Throughout South Africa kaffirs do the unskilled work, 
whilst white “workmen” spend their time supervising. The 


1 At Kimberley one may see two men at work sorting the whole output of the 
De Beer’s mines—several millions’ worth of diamonds. They are paid £300 a year, 
and the Company takes no precautions at all—trusting to their honesty. 
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mines naturally adopted the same system, and it has been in 
operation during the whole existence of the industry. There are 
on the whole about eight kaffirs to one white man on the 
gold mines, and the proportion of whites would probably be 
smaller but that certain occupations are reserved by law to white 
men—on the ground that they are of too responsible a nature to 
be entrusted with safety to blacks. The advisers to the mining 
houses are practically unanimous in the opinion that under 
present conditions the system of employing kaffirs under white 
supervision is the most economical, and, indeed, the only 
practicable one. At the same time, a sentiment is growing up 
in favour of a “white South Africa.” The greater part of the 
country is very healthy for Europeans; indeed, probably if 
native races were not in possession there is no part of the Union 
of South Africa which would not be regarded as a natural scene 
for white colonisation, although perhaps one-fifth of the area is 
low-lying and hot. The sentiment for a “white country” is, 
no doubt, largely due to imitation of Australia and Canada, it has 
not progressed as yet much beyond the stage of a vague aspira- 
tion : the difficulties in the way of a practical policy are great, 
and even the sentiment has spread but little outside Johannesburg 
itself. 

Nevertheless, this movement has certainly grown in strength 
during the last few years, and has vaguely influenced the mining 
houses. Any proposal to work the mines entirely by white 
labour, as in California and Australia, is usually regarded as 
chimerical—such an attempt was made by Mr. Cresswell (now 
a Labour member of parliament) when manager of the Village 
Main, and led to a rupture between him and the mine-owners ; 
the question of the practicability of white labour is a most thorny 
and disputable one, but the more progressive of the mining 
houses show a desire to conciliate the growing popular sentiment 
so far as they can do so safely; indeed, they may, for political 
reasons, become inclined to adopt the white labour policy. 

In the reduction works much less mere mechanical labour is 
needed than underground, and consequently the proportion has 
been nominally two to three kaffirs for one white man. ‘To 
pass from this condition to one of purely white labour is evi- 
dently not such an extreme experiment as it would be under- 
ground; and as there is also the incentive of avoiding gold 
stealing, attempts have been made on some of the mines to 
eliminate kaffir labour. With this end in view a class of learner 
has been recruited, mostly from the secondary schoola On one 
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important mine, on which the experiment has been given a 
lengthy trial, these youths are paid 7s. 6d. a shift as a minimum. 
It is, however, very difficult with the material available to get 
all classes of work done.' A certain number of the learners show 
intelligence and aptitude for promotion, and after a year or two 
begin to rise and are content. But, of course, the work is not 
all skilled, and the position of a labourer at 8s. to 10s. a day is 
not good enough to produce any feeling of satisfaction. Hence 
the majority drift away when they find their chance of promotion 
small, becoming farm hands, storekeepers, railway men, &c. ; 
the demand for labour is evidently good at present. Not more 
than 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the learners, it is estimated, 
stay on in the mine. This, of course, makes the experiment a 
wasteful one, and it has not been found possible yet to do away 
with kaffir labour altogether, though the number has been 
reduced to less than one for two whites—the kaffirs being em- 
ployed chiefly in moving heavy weights. A class of white 
labourer who will be content, and work well on the wages avail- 
able, is not yet to be found : this in itself is a remarkable proof 
of the influence of the presence of an inferior race, for the wages 
in question—at least £144 a year—even allowing for Johannes- 
burg prices, would be wealth to millions of honest and sturdy 
labourers in Europe; yet when such men find themselves in 
South Africa they soon refuse to do “nigger’s work,” and look 
about for a job which will not be derogatory to their social 
position! There are faint indications of an improvement in this 
respect, but only faint; possibly, as immigration grows, the 
attitude of the white labourer may change. 

In estimating the economy of the shift system some 
difficulty is found on account of the considerable reduction 
that has been effected of late years in the cost of con- 
struction of batteries and cyanide plant. On the older 
mines, including the largest—the Crown Mines and the 
East Rand Proprietary—the mills have grown up, been added 
to, and altered from time to time. The mine accounts, there- 
fore, hardly give an idea of the value of the mill at the present 
day. It is probably fairest to base the calculations on the cost 
of a new reduction works at the present time. Now a fair-sized 
mine at the present day crushes from half a million to a million 
and a half tons of rock a year. A mill now being put up, 
designed for 450,000 tons, is costing £176,000, say 8s. per ton 
annual capacity. This is to be run by electric power—a con- 
siderable economy of capital to the mine; but the cost of the 


1 Kaffir labour costs about 3s. a shift. 
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power plant is, of course, only thrown back on the power 
company, and must be allowed for. 

Now the detailed accounts of a large mine yield the following 
items of cost per ton of rock milled :— 


White labour 0°80 shillings. 
Black labour an a ete 0°69 ey 
Chemicals and other materials wks 1°33 pe 
Workshops 0°35 as 
Power 1°09 ” 


The power is, in this instance, steam power produced on the 
mine itself. After the conversion to electric it is hoped that an 
economy will be effected, but this is not certain. 

The item “workshops” includes all the expenditure necessary 
to keep the plant in good condition, and it is not customary in 
the mine accounts to make any allowance for depreciation. This 
seems hardly reasonable, and undoubtedly leads~ to occasional 
adjustments of capital account when old plant has become 
obviously overvalued. If we allow 5} per cent. interest (this is 
about the rate at which the mines can issue debentures), and, 
say, 24 per cent. for amortisation (equivalent to a “life” of 223 
years), we must add to the working expenses :— 


Interest me eae ae sa 0°44 shillings. 
Amortisation ... Fe oF oui 0°20 ms 


making the total 4°90s. per ton. 

Now if the shift system were not employed, to crush the same 
amount of rock a battery nearly three times as large would be 
needed ; perhaps a slightly improved efficiency might be obtained, 
we will therefore say 24 times as large. This would involve an 
additional charge of 0°66 shillings for interest and 0°30 for 
amortisation. Further, it would not be possible for the power 
company to supply power at anything like the same rate, so that 
the charge under that heading would be increased by quite 100 
per cent.—say 1°09 shillings. The other charges may be taken 
as unaltered. The net result would be to raise costs from 4°90 
to 6°95 shillings, or 42 per cent. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the conditions of 
underground work are extremely different. Here it has been 
customary to work two shifts a day, but opinion is at present 
tending in the direction of reducing this to one only. The reason 
for this glaring contrast to overground methods lies, no doubt, 
in the exceptional difficulty of efficient supervision underground. 
It would form an interesting study, but one lying outside the 
limits adopted for the present article. R. A. LEHFELDT 











REVIEWS 


The Income Tax: A Study of the History, Theory, and Practice 
of Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. By E. R. A. 
SELIGMAN. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1911. Pp. 711. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


By common consent Professor Seligman is recognised as one 
of the most authoritative writers on taxation, and the latest fruit 
of his industry displays those rich qualities which have entitled 
his previous works to rank among the most scholarly contribu- 
tions to the subject. Though it incorporates some essays pub- 
lished seventeen years ago, the present volume has been written 
with special reference to the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States authorising a federal income tax, 
and has the directly practical aim of aiding the legislators to 
construct a workable scheme. While it cannot fail to prove of 
great service there, it will also receive the attention and appre- 
ciation of students of finance in other countries because of its 
breadth of view, erudition, and sound judgment. 

Believing that the most important lesson to be learned from 
experience is “the gradual transition in public sentiment from a 
position of uncompromising hostility to one of virtual acquies- 
cence,” the author devotes a large part of the work to a full 
survey of the development of income taxes, and of opinion regard- 
ing them, in other countries; and it may be said at once that 
the account of the English tax, occupying almost one-fourth of 
the volume, is by far the best with which we are acquainted. 
The mass of information relating not only to the legislation but 
also to the entire literature of the subject, is set forth with a 
remarkable skill and lucidity which deserve the gratitude of 
English economists. There are a few slight inaccuracies that 
should be corrected in another edition. For instance, in the 
statistical tables the rate of the tax in the year ending 1904 is 
given as ls. 1d. instead of 11ld.; the yield from waterworks is 
assigned to canals, while the figures for canals and for the profits 
from occupation of land under Schedule D are omitted; 
Schedule C is said to include Government “services” instead of 
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“securities.” These, however, are trifling, for in all essential 
points the information is accurate and up-to-date. Professor 
Seligman thinks that the United States have most to learn from 
England in regard to the principles and methods of taxation of 
incomes, but the chapters dealing with the tax in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Switzerland, and with the projects and con- 
troversies of France, though shorter, are marked by thoroughness 
and suggestiveness, and afford opportunities for emphasising 
variations of machinery, local circumstances, and dangers to be 
avoided in America. The author is a vigorous supporter of the 
income tax, and believes that the United States will adopt it 
before long, but none knows better than he the administrative 
difficulties presented by American conditions. 

It is interesting to note that so competent an observer is in 
entire sympathy with the recent changes in the English tax. 
By the introduction of differentiation, “what has always been the 
greatest single objection to the English income tax has now been 
removed,” though he would favour a fuller application of the 
principle. ‘With that wisdom so characteristic of all political 
and economic advance in Great Britain, the new was built on 
the old, and the ingenious scheme of a super-tax, which retained 
all the advantages of the original system of stoppage at source, 
has succeeded in accomplishing everything that is really needed 
for the realisation of the system of progressive taxation, without 
incurring the dangers which sometimes attend its introduction.” 
He also commends “the studied moderation of the rate,” which, 
at its present level, “cannot be considered in any way excessive ” ; 
and sums up his account of this “mighty fiscal and social engine” 
by remarking that, ‘under the necessary limitations of human 
nature . . . the British income tax is a signal example of how 
sound theory and admirable administration may combine to 
overcome long-continued prejudice and opposition, and may 
succeed in rendering acceptable a system at first considered 
obnoxious and undeserving of support.” 

The Prussian tax, too, he regards as on the whole a decided 
success, but even from the fiscal point of view the “lump sum” 
method in Germany is not so satisfactory as the stoppage at 
source method of Britain, while the administrative means 
employed in Prussia would be quite impracticable in the United 
States. The failure of the Italian tax is attributed mainly to 
the fact that the rate is so high that the administration has 
broken down under the weight, and the public conscience has 
given way to an equal extent ; while the chief lesson to be learned 
from Swiss experience is that a system of State income taxes, 
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resting upon methods of local assessment, even when modified 
by a central State control, is bound to fail. 

Accordingly, when attention is directed to the United States 
it is found that the State income taxes have been utterly unsuc- 
cessful, and, in view of the impossibility of localising income, 
the tax must be established on a national basis. The lengthy 
discussion of the constitutional question will not be of much 
interest to English readers, but the conclusion is reached that to 
deny to the Federal Government the possibility of utilising so 
powerful a fiscal engine in times of national stress is “monstrous 
folly,” and this argument alone is sufficient to warrant the pro- 
posed amendment. To the question whether the tax is needed 
for the purposes of normal revenue, however, Professor, Selig- 
man’s answer is found in the progressive deterioration of State 
and local revenue, especially the “striking abuses and the most 
shocking injustice” of the present attempts to assess personal 
property, and he believes that the adoption of the tax would not 
only tend to redress existing inequalities, but would also make a 
reform of the system of State and local taxation more easy of 
accomplishment. One may assent to this argument without 
accepting the illustration from English experience with which the 
author supports it. “The attempt to confine the local rate to 
real estate,” he says, “met with somewhat the same difficulty 
that is encountered at present in the United States,” and the 
opposition to the change in the system of local taxation would 
have been far more pronounced if the English income tax had 
not been imposed a few years earlier. In point of fact, the 
exemption of personalty from rating was achieved by legislation 
in 1840, with scarcely any opposition, while it was not until 1842 
that Peel introduced his income tax. 

The result to which a careful analysis leads is that, although 
the tax should be a federal one, the revenue from it is not 
normally required to any great extent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but would be needed by the State and local authorities if 
the general property tax was abolished or greatly modified. The 
solution of this difficulty is that the tax must be administered by 
the national Government, while a large part of the proceeds is 
apportioned to the various States, and perhaps through them to 
the localities. The same method should also be applied to the 
inheritance tax and the corporation tax where the difficulties of 
conflicting jurisdictions are becoming more pronounced, English 
grants-in-aid and the division of proceeds of certain taxes in Con- 
tinental countries being cited as precedents. The rules and 
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criteria of apportionment can, he thinks, be elaborated without 
difficulty. The principle of differentiation might be carried 
further than in England, a distinction being made, in particular, 
between public-service and other corporations, which in course 
of time could be extended so as to impose higher rates upon 
other incomes dependent ‘to a large extent upon forms of privi- 
lege. Despite his approval of the principle of progression, 
however, the author would not introduce it, except by way of 
abatements to smaller incomes, until a proportional tax had 
become well-established and successful. Under existing American 
conditions not much can be expected from this device, and unless 
it were utilised as a supplementary principle on the model of 
the English super-tax—or the proposed French complementary 
tax, it would probably play havoc with the whole scheme from 
the point of view both of revenue and of justice. 

It is impossible here to indicate more fully the labour and 
insight displayed in this work, but Professor Seligman’s quali- 
fications are so well known that every student of finance may be 
trusted to refer to the book itself, the value of which is enhanced 
by a good bibliography. It is certainly the most comprehensive 
and the most important contribution to the subject that has yet 


appeared in our language. 
STaNLeEY H. TURNER 


Rise of the London Money Market. By W. R. Bisscnop. 
With a preface by Professor H. 8. Foxwell. (London: 
P. S. King.) 


Dr. BisscHop’s volume of 256 pages is concerned with the 
development of the London Money Market from the rise of the 
Goldsmith Bankers, about the year 1640, into the gigantic credit 
machine which is, perhaps, the most striking economic pheno- 
menon of to-day. We are so accustomed to the existence and use 
of banking facilities, that we are apt to forget how very recent 
their creation is, and how very large a portion of their evolution 
has taken place within the last thirty or forty years. The result 
of the evolutionary process is plain enough in the immense power 
and solidarity of the banks which conduct the business of the 
London Money Market. But until Dr. Bisschop essayed the task 
of research, the earlier origins of the system were wrapt in 
obscurity. 

For instance, Dr. Bisschop, dealing with such a familiar instru- 
ment as the Pass Book, tells us that the oldest, of which anything 


is known, dates from 1709. He goes on to say that. when the 
R 2 
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account current was verified in each year, towards Christmas, 
it was the custom for the bank’s client to hand a gratuity to 
the bank clerk. These gratuities were known as “perquisites,” 
and when, for various reasons, Martin’s Bank put a stop to the 
practice the amount of the annual liberality was found to be from 
£1,000 to £1,200. Elsewhere Dr. Bisschop points out how 
remarkable it is that among the 89 Guilds of the Corporation 
of the City of London no Bankers’ Guild exists. These are only 
two instances of the kind of out-of-the-way information which 
he has accumulated, at the expense of infinite, not to say appal- 
ling, industry, and embodied in the present work. Dr. Bisschop, 
however, does not appear to have formed any very definite theory 
with regard to the “drift” of events during this remarkable period 
in banking history. At all events, if such a theory is in his 
mind, he has hesitated to use it as a background for his display 
of facts and figures. In a case of this kind, where facts, in 
multitudinous number and of the most diverse types, are brought 
together, it is most essential, if the reader’s mind is not to 
become overburdened, that he be assisted at every point by the 
calling of his attention to the “stream of tendency” that runs 
through all the period which he is studying. It is not strictly 
necessary that such a theory should commend itself to every 
reader, provided that it be tenacious enough to form the thread 
upon which the facts are strung. If Dr. Bisschop wants a theory 
ready made, he could not do better than apply the evolutionary 
hypothesis itself to the developments of modern banking. There 
is the adaptation to environment, the survival of the fittest, the 
self-protective instinct, and every other characteristic which has 
illuminated recent biological speculation, and might well be 
employed to serve the samé purpose, as a kind of handmaid, for 
the history of modern banking. 

When all this is said, however, and when the utmost credit 
has been given to Dr. Bisschop, there remains the fact that his 
essay could be very much improved if a great deal of the matter 
which is at present thrown into notes were incorporated in the 
body of the book. The notes are, in some places, more valuable 
than the text itself, and both would gain in lucidity and fulness 
if the notes were incorporated. Then, again, either Dr. Bisschop 
or his translator has developed the habit of writing in extremely 
short paragraphs. On page 75 there is a one-line paragraph, and 
on page 54 there are two paragraphs which contain only one 
and a half lines each. These persistent brevities are annoying 
to a reader who is accustomed, in accordance with English 
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typographical methods, to regard a new paragraph as marking a 
fresh stage in the argument, or the approach of some further 
statement of fact. When the work goes to another edition (which 
we should say it inevitably will do), Dr. Bisschop will greatly 
add to the pleasure and profit of his readers if he will incorporate 
the bulk of the notes into the text, and “run up” the text itself 
into paragraphs of twenty or thirty lines, so that a “break” in 
the type may correspond with a break or stage in the argument. 
Ewuis T. PowELb 


The Establishment of the National Banking System. By 
WILLIAM WALKER SWANSON. (Kingston: Jackson Press, 
1910. Pp. 117.) 


AT a moment, when the United States of America seem to 
move in the direction of currency reform, the author has done 
useful work by discussing the national banking system. 

After having given the precedents for the national banking 
system, which was established in 1863 after the crisis of 1860, 
which came immediately before the outbreak of the Civil War, 
throwing into confusion the financial and industrial affairs of the 
nation at the most inopportune time, Mr. Swanson, in his able 
dissertation, gives full particulars of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments and the issue of United States notes, the debate on the 
National Bank Bill of 1863, and the revision and extension of 
the system. Finally, he gives some of the more important 
sections of the National Bank Act as amended. 

Mr. Swanson’s study, although highly interesting, has not 
the purpose to do more than trace the history of the establish- 
ment of America’s banking system, which has played a great 
role in the commercial and industrial life of the nation, but which 
—and here one cannot agree entirely with the author—has, not 
only grave, but also vital defects. For especially since the law 
of March 13th, 1900, which confirmed the absolute gold standard, 
but allowed, at the same time, the National Banks to issue notes 
up to the par value of the Government Bonds deposited by them 
as security for their notes instead of only 90 per cent. as hitherto, 
the circulation of the Banks increased considerably, and many 
other National Banks were established. In fact, America, which 
besides the notes issued by the Banks had already a paper cir- 
culation in the form of legal tender notes (commonly spoken of 
as Greenbacks), and fixed, since 1878, at a rigid quantity 
($346 681,016), and a large overvalued silver currency, did not 
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‘want such an increase of paper money, which (as is always the 
case when excessive issues of paper money take place) drove, very 
often, the rate of exchange to the point at which it is possible 
to export gold from New York to Europe. 

As Mr. Swanson has the intention to deal, in a later volume, 
with the relationship of the national banking system to the pros- 
perity of the people, perhaps he will explain why America has 
constantly recourse to excessive issues of paper money, instead 
of reducing the fiduciary circulation to figures which correspond 
to the real requirements of trade and industry. 

In fact many bankers in Europe cannot understand why 
America, which has nearly always a favourable balance of trade, 
renders her balance of payment (which has to account, already, 
for the millions of dollars spent annually by American tourists 
in Europe, interest on securities placed abroad, and freights due 
to England and other countries) unfavourable by her excessive 
issues of paper money. 

C. ROZENRAAD 


Banques d’émission et trésors publics. RAPHAEL GEORGES LEVY. 
(Paris: Hachette. Pp. 628. 1911.) 


IF it is always interesting to read what men of talent write 
on important financial subjects, the pleasure becomes still greater 
when the author has, forty years ago, been one’s colleague in one 
of the largest Paris banks, which took such an active part in the 
payment of the war indemnity due by France to Germany. That 
indemnity would never have been liquidated in such a satisfactory 
manner, if the French Treasury had not been advised by eminent 
bankers, who made many important and interesting operations in 
foreign bills, in order to remit at the cheapest rate of exchange 
the 200 million sterling indemnity. 

Therefore, already at that time, Mr. Levy was able to study 
the important functions which the French Treasury had to fulfil 
at a moment when, in 1871, the besieged country had to issue a 
5 per cent. loan of eighty million sterling at 82-50 per cent., 
when the Treasury was empty, and France, now the creditor of 
the whole world, had practically nothing left but an unshaken 
confidence in her vitality and future greatness. 

Guided by his uncle, the late Mr. Henri Bamberger, one of 
the leading Paris bankers, in which school so many European 
financiers have been formed, Mr. Levy has since devoted constant 
attention to matters of finance and commerce, acquiring in 
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different banks in Paris and Berlin a practical knowledge of 
banking, arbitrage, and finance. During his whole life Mr. Levy 
never lost an opportunity of putting the result of his studies and 
experience at the disposal of his countrymen, and of the 
financial world, who read with great interest the articles in 
La Revue des deux Mondes of “l’éminent professeur 4 1’ école des 
sciences politiques.” 

It was necessary to show what position the author occupies 
before speaking of his book, which is not an ordinary one, but 
which will have to be consulted whenever important questions 
arise concerning the relations between Treasury and issue bank, 
the issue of paper money, and the financial policy to be followed 
in case of war. 

Mr. Levy divides his book in two parts. In the first one he 
discusses the issue of bank notes by countries having only one 
issue bank. Then he speaks of countries where the right to issue 
bank notes has been entrusted to a limited number of issue banks, 
and, finally, he examines the banking system of the United 
States, where the said right is given to an unlimited number of 
banks (National Banks). 

What Mr. Levy says concerning note issues or, as it is called, 
the fiduciary circulation of a country, shows, again, that it is not 
a matter of indifference by whom and how these notes are issued. 
It is a matter of the highest importance. Excessive issues of 
bank notes, excessive issues of paper money, create an artificial 
state of things; they not only create artificial low rates of money 
and, consequently, an inflation of prices, but they act also and 
immediately on the tendency of the foreign exchanges, driving 
them to the point at which it pays to export the national gold. 

The evils of excessive issues of notes and paper money are 
especially pointed out in the second part of the book dealing with 
countries where the right to issue bank notes is in the hands of 
a State bank or of the Treasury. Even more than in the first 
part of his book the author shows here how more than one country 
has suffered under the evils of excessive paper issues, creating a 
constant adverse rate of exchange, leading to exports of gold, 
and finally to a premium on gold and even on silver. And how 
difficult it was to return to normal conditions! Whatever may 
be done to bring back gold or silver to the country, if the amount 
of paper issued is too large, all remedies can avail only for a time, 
and only temporarily relieve the crisis. As forced by an iron 
hand, the foreign exchanges are driven again to the point at 
which it is profitable to export gold, and the situation can never 
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become normal and healthy, until the amount of paper money is 
reduced to a figure corresponding to the real requirements of 
trade and industry. 

But when Mr. Levy points out how dangerous it is to issue 
paper money with forced currency, he forgets that in a great 
political or social crisis, or when, owing to a war or an internal 
revolution, gold and silver are leaving the country, the Govern- 
ment is not only entitled, but even bound, to provide trade and 
industry with a circulating medium. In those critical moments 
in the history of nations, the Government of every country must 
consider only what will save the situation and protect the interests 
ofall, 

Under such circumstances, the evils connected with an exces- 
sive issue of paper money are only the result, not the cause, of 
an unhealthy state of things. In this kind of crisis the use of 
paper money is not only excused, but even approved of, by the 
most rigorous economists on condition, of course, that as soon as 
this is possible the amount of paper money shall be reduced to 
its normal proportion. 

C. RozENRAAD 


Diskont Politik. Gedanken iiber Englische, Franzésische und 
Deutsche Bank, Kredit und Goldpolitik. Eine Ver- 
gleichende Studie von Otro ScHwaRz, Geheimer Ober- 
finanzrat. Pp. 240. (Leipsic: Duncker und Humblot.) 


For countries which do a large foreign trade and have dealings 
with all parts of the world, it is of the highest importance to 
study, continuously, the discount, gold, and credit policy of the 
different issue banks, which intimately connected with the 
foreign exchanges, imports and exports of gold and general 
situation of the international money market, shows clearly how 
far trade and industry are engaged, to what extent they have 
contracted liabilities. For the duty of an Issue Bank is not 
limited to the protection of its gold reserve and regular payment 
of its notes, but includes also the discount of sound commercial 
paper and loans on first-class securities, so that, better than any 
private bank or private firm, it is able to study, to embrace the 
general situation. 

But if the principal bank of a country, the bank to which 
everyone applies for assistance, on which everyone relies for help 
in case of need, is always the first to see in what way the markets 
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are engaged, so that by a sufficient and timely rise of its rate of 
discount, the Bank can warn the commercial community that 
the situation has become less favourable, it does not follow that 
everywhere the discount, gold, and credit policy is the same. 
On the contrary, each country follows a different policy. The 
Bank of France, for instance, follows, more than any other 
European issue bank, a pure national policy, having above all, in 
view the interests of national trade and industry and especially 
those of the middle classes, while the Bank of England has not 
only to protect the interests of British trade, but has, as Clearing 
House of the Nations, to fulfil a larger task and to take also into 
consideration the general situation of the international money 
market and the liabilities of international trade. The Imperial 
Bank of Germany, on the other hand, follows neither an exclu- 
sively national nor an entirely international policy, but acts more 
according to circumstances and the position of both the German 
and the international money market. In a word, its policy is 
less extreme than that of the two other leading European Issue 
Banks. 

All this is clearly shown by Geheimer Oberfinanzrat Otto 
Schwarz, whose book contains many interesting items concern- 
ing the English, French, and German money markets. Practical 
bankers (who have made a careful study of those markets and of 
the policy followed by the three leading and other European issue 
Banks) may not always share, in everything, the views expressed, 
but they certainly will agree that the book is one of the best that 
has been written on such a difficult and technical subject. 

C. RozENRAAD 


The Collapse of “Tariff Reform”: Mr. Chamberlain's Case 
Exposed. By J. M. Ropertson, M.P. With an intro- 
duction by the Riant Hon. Russett Rea, M.P. (Cobden 
Club Publications.) (Cassell, 1911. Pp. viiit+119. 1s. net.) 


In a prefatory note Mr. Robertson quotes from a letter from 
Mr. Hewins (published in The Times in January last) in which 
he, Mr. Hewins, says: “No attempt is now made to contest the 
general soundness of Mr. Chamberlain’s warnings as to the com- 
parative decline of British industries” (p. vii). Mr. Robertson 
appears to regard this remark as in the nature of a challenge, 
and he has answered it by reprinting Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow 
and Greenock speeches of the autumn of 1903 “with a com- 
mentary in face” (p. vii). The form which the book has taken 
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seems to us anything but satisfactory. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches are picked to pieces almost sentence by sentence in such 
a way as to make them almost unreadable, and the notes not 
being consecutive cannot, of course, be read apart from the 
speeches. The notes themselves are, on the whole, good and 
to the point, bringing together many of the now well-known 
criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, pointing out once 
more the extraordinary inaccuracy of some of his figures, and 
exposing his numerous inconsistencies and contradictions. 

The book is a useful reminder that the many gloomy pro- 
phecies contained in the two speeches have as yet remained 
entirely unfulfilled, and it may be recommended to’ those who 
desire to refresh their memories with regard to some of the argu- 
ments on both sides of the fiscal question. Several of the notes 
appear to be somewhat hypercritical, and the book would, we 
think, have been improved by their omission, but it will probably 
serve the purpose of the Cobden Club, which is, as Mr. Russell 
Rea points out in his Preface, “to recall the attention of the 
people of this country, and especially of that section of the people 
which still clings to the delusions of Protection, from the 
wrangles on small side-issues . . . to their own main case itself, 
as it was presented by their own great leader, and as it still stands 
before the country, the authoritative exposition and defence of 
a policy the establishment of which is still authoritatively declared 
to be the first task of the Protectionist party if it should return 
to power” (p. vi). 

Henry 8. FURNISS 


Tariff Reform, Employment, and Imperial Unity. By GEorGE 
Coates, M.A., M.D. (London: Longmans and Co. 1911. 
Pp. viit+120. Price 2s. net.) 


Dr. CoatEs is, at any rate, a thorough-going Tariff Reformer ; 
in fact, we think that, unlike some advocates of protective duties, 
he would not object to being called a Protectionist, for he thinks 
that even “universal Free Trade would be prejudicial to the best 
interests of any European nation” (p. 21). In his first chapter 
he proves, apparently to his own satisfaction, that the principal 
cause of German prosperity is to be found in the existence of 
the Tariff. In the next three chapters he examines what he 
describes as “Free Trade dogmas and fallacies.” Chapter V. is 
mainly a repetition of the arguments of chapter IV., but it 
contains the additional information that arbitration and concilia- 
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(ion in labour disputes are almost impossible without a national 
tariff. In the last chapter of the book the necessity for a supreme 
navy, universal military training, and imperial preference and 
federation is urged in energetic language. 

The “Free Trade dogmas and fallacies” examined are thirteen 
in number, but the one to which Dr. Coates devotes much the 
greatest amount of space is that contained in what he describes 
as “Mr. McCulloch’s formula,” viz., that “as foreign com- 
modities are always paid for by British commodities, therefore 
the purchase of foreign commodities encourages British industry 
as much as the purchase of British commodities” (p. 16). This 
fallacy, as he calls it, is also said to appear in the following 
quotation from Dr. Marshall’s Memorandum : “The chief corner- 
stone of our present fiscal policy is the great truth that the 
importation of goods which can be produced at home does not in 
general displace labour, but only changes the direction of employ- 
ment” (p. 17). The correct formula is, according to the author, 
“The purchase of foreign commodities gives here in the present 
state of our labour market the employment necessary to produce 
the goods of the same value which must be exported to pay for 
the imported commodities, but approximately only half the 
employment that would be given if British commodities were 
purchased instead of the foreign” (p. 60). This proposition he 
spends a good deal of time in attempting to prove, but, as we 
think, with a complete want of success. 

Much of Dr. Coates’ reasoning, both upon this point and 
elsewhere in the book, is, to say the least, exceedingly slipshod, 
and many of his statements of fact are very questionable. For 
instance, he more than once positively asserts that there is more 
unemployment in this country than in Germany—a fact upon 
which, as far as we know, the requisite data for forming an 
opinion does not as yet exist. What we do know for certain is 
that there is unemployment in both Free Trade and Protectionist 
countries, which is sufficient to show that neither Free Trade 
nor Protection can be either the principal cause of unemploy- 
ment, or its cure. 

Free Traders have often been guilty of great exaggerations, 
and Free Trade has often been defended with very bad argu- 
ments. Dr. Coates has been fairly successful in exposing some 
of these exaggerations and bad arguments, and his book may 
so far be a useful corrective, but as an attack on the main Free 


Trade position the book appears to us singularly ineffective. 
Henry §. FURNIsS 
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The Revolt in Canada against the New Feudalism: Tariff History 
from the Revision of 1907 to the Uprising of the West in 
1910. By Epwarp Porritt. (London: Cassell. 1911. 
Pp. x+235. Price 1s. net.) 


Mr. Porritt is the author of a work entitled Sixty Years of 
Protection in Canada, and the present book traces the course of 
Canadian Tariff history down to the end of the year 1910, and 
may, perhaps, in some respects be regarded as supplementary to 
the earlier work. The book under review, however, partakes 
more of the nature of a political tract than of an impartial history, 
a considerable part of it being occupied with an attack upon the 
Canadian Liberal party, and with a criticism of the fiscal policy 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his Government during the past 
fourteen years. 

In the first two chapters, entitled “The Capture of the 
Liberal Party by the New Feudalism” and “The Campaign of 
Deception,” Mr. Porritt points out that during the eighteen years 
immediately preceding 1896, the year in which Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier obtained office, the Liberals had consistently opposed the 
Protectionist policy of the Conservatives. He maintains that 
they were returned to power in 1896 on the strength of promises 
made at the General Election of that year that the Protectionist 
policy of the Conservatives would be reversed. He then 
endeavours to show that the Liberal party, on coming into office, 
were immediately captured by the manufacturing interests, or 
by what he describes as “the New Feudalism,” and the bulk of 
the remainder of the book is an attempt to prove that the 
Liberals have completely failed to carry out their pledges, and 
that their fiscal policy has been, to all intents and purposes, the 
same as that of the Conservative Government which they 
replaced. In one of the addresses presented to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier during his tour in the West last summer, quoted on 
p. 202, the writers say : ‘‘When we expected you to lay the axe 
to the root of the tree, and cut it down, you only cut off some 
of the branches.” Mr. Porritt has, of course, had no difficulty 
in showing that the Liberal party have not “laid the axe to the 
root of the tree,’ but we think he is inclined to underrate the 
importance of the fact that they have “cut off some of the 
branches.” He does not ignore the Preference granted to this 
country, nor does he neglect to point out that considerable 
reductions in the Tariff have been made during the period of 
which he treats, but he is inclined to regard these steps in the 
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direction of reform as almost worse than useless, and to explain 
away any advantages which might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to accompany them. He also does not, we think, make 
sufficient allowance for the difficulties in the way of advance 
towards freer trade in a comparatively new country like Canada, 
in which Protection has taken such firm root. On the other 
hand, the facts brought forward by the author do seem to show 
that the advance has not been nearly as rapid as it might have 
been. He makes it quite clear that the agricultural classes, who 
include more than half the total population, have been sacrificed 
to the interests of a comparatively small class of manufacturers, 
and the book abounds with illustrations of the well-known maxim 
that a protective tariff takes much more out of the pockets of the 
people than finds its way into the Exchequer. 

Chapter VI. contains a good deal about the price of agricul- 
tural implements in Canada, and facts are adduced to show that 
agricultural implements manufactured there are exported and 
sold in England at considerably lower prices than those at which 
they can be purchased in Canada. ‘This is attributed to the 
tariff, combined with the growth of the trust movement, to 
which chapters III. and IV. are devoted. The manufacturers’ 
view, which is also given, is that where prices are higher in 
Canada than in England, which they maintain is generally not 
the case, it is because the implements in question are either 
larger or superior in quality. The author, however, cites 
passages from The Grain-Growers’ Guide which certainly seem 
to contradict this view. Quite apart, however, from the question 
of the cost of farm implements, the facts contained in chapter 
IX., entitled “‘The Burden on the Farmer,” as to the effect of the 
tariff on the cost of building material, furniture and clothes, are 
sufficient to show why the Canadian farmers are anxious for 
freer trade. 

In chapter VII. there is a good account of the growth of 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, which has been built 
up with the aid of protective duties and an anti-dumping Act, 
with the help of bounties, considerable exemption from taxation, 
free building sites, reduced royalties on coal, and probably 
reduced freight rates on certain railways. The glowing descrip- 
tion given of the up-to-date nature of the Company’s plant and 
buildings at Sydney, Cape Breton, and the apparent success of 
the enterprise, might by some be thought to furnish a good 
example of the advantages of protecting infant industries, 
especially when it is remembered that the bounties have been 
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gradually reduced as the infant grew up. Mr. Porritt, of course, 
takes a very different view, and rightly, we think, lays stress 
on the burden which the building up of the industry has imposed 
upon the people of Canada. 

Chapter X. describes the farmers’ organisations of Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, and chapter XII. contains fairly full 
reports of the manifestoes read and the speeches made to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier during his recent tour in the West, as well as 
extracts from Sir Wilfrid’s replies to the various deputations 
which waited upon him. Both the memorials and the replies are 
for the most part taken from reports in The Grain-Growers’ 
Guide and The Toronto Globe. 

The book suffers greatly from constant repetitions, and we 
cannot help thinking that it might have been made shorter with 
advantage. 'To take only one instance, the whole of chapter XT. 
might quite well have been omitted, as what it contains has all 
been said in chapters I. and II. 

It has already been pointed out that in our opinion Mr. 
Porritt has attempted to prove too much, and we think that by 
so doing he has somewhat damaged a very good case and detracted 


from the value of the book. 
Henry S. FURNISS 


Newera, A Socialist Romance, with a Chapter on Vaccination. 
By Epwarp G. HERBERT, B.Sc. (London: P. 8S. King. 
1911. 6s. net.) 

SucH a title suggests a quaint sense of humour, or an equailv 
quaint lack of it. The first chapter of the book inclines us to 
the latter supposition, for it is taken up with a dull conversation 
between an individualist captain of industry and his Socialist son. 
We are told that the son has studied political economy, but we 
accept the statement with difficulty. The rest of the book is 
better, but the vehicle and the intention are at variance. It is 
like rapier exercises done with a bludgeon. You cannot be effe:- 
tively ironic when you are seriously angry. 

The story concerns a community of English Socialists planted 
on an island in the Channel, and inaugurating a Socialist Common- 
wealth. Within a year “the workers saw that their labour was 
being exploited for the enrichment of a horde of officials, whom 
they themselves had placed in power, and who were now eating 
up the substance of the community, living lives of luxury and 
debauchery, while the members were starving, and bands of 
unemployed were roaming the streets, a terror to all who went 


abroad.” 
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This is a terrible picture, but the Newerans were such a 
poor-spirited lot that the reader has not overmuch sympathy with 
them. They are not very interesting either. There were pos- 
sibilities in Simple Ab (a stalwart who derived value from the 
Simple Abstract Necessary Social Human Labour expended), but 
he escaped from the colony. 

It is doubtful if this is an effective way of warning people 
against Socialism—which is the writer’s intention. The real 
dangers of bureaucracy are not best presented by a blend of 
Siberia, Chicago, and the Council of Ten. The plain talk of the 
last chapter is worth many such “romances.” 

We cannot follow the author’s economics, but we gather that 
distribution according to need is “contrary to law.” But it is 
exactly towards distribution according to need that the economist 
necessarily moves. Also, a view of “unproductive labour” which 
includes under that term nearly all who do not directly produce 
tangible. goods by handling or direction, is likely to find few 
adherents to-day. If Individualists are to produce useful Utopias, 
they should depict the untried possibilities of a system of private 
ownership without inheritance—la carriére ouverte aux talents. 
Such a book would be far more effective than any travesty of 


Paraguayan experiments. 
ROBERT JONES 


The New Social Democracy: A Study for the Times. By J. H. 
HaruEy, M.A. (London: P. 8. King. 1911. 6s. net.) 


THIS is a work of some performance, but of more promise. 
It reads like a book quickly written, yet it bears ample evidence 
in its pages of thought and research. The manner is the manner 
of the journalist, but the matter is the matter of the study. There 
is, in manner and in matter, an excess of luxuriance, a certain 
lack of reserve and selection, a vigorous sincerity. Allusive 
phrases, quotations, and references abound. The title-page bears 
a quotation of “The Dawn,” the last line is a quotation, “ Follow 
the gleam.” 

The New Social Democracy is not clearly defined; but it is 
definitely not Collectivism. It emerges as a product of the work- 
ing of the new Sociological spirit upon the old Socialism. This 
is a fine and suggestive theme, but it is not the one clear theme 
of the book. There is a study of Burke, a chapter on Anatole 
France, another on Proudhon ; and these take up a third of the 


work. 
“The new Social Democracy is the art of which Sociology is 
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the science.” And it is plainly the new Sociology, experimental 
and comparative, that is meant. From this position the writer 
arrives at the conclusion that it is through the religious spirit 
that the new Social Democracy must work. The conclusion is 
fairly reached, but it is not shown to be inevitable. If the stricter 
meaning of “religion” is to be taken, the doctrine will suffer 
some hard knocks. If the meaning is sufficiently widened, we 
shall have little but a truism for our pains. 

But the book is valuable. It is stimulating and refreshing, 
tolerant and sincere. The many references make up, in a running 
commentary, no mean bibliography of modern social and political 
thought. Like much of the text, they are often loosely connected 
with the general scheme, but they justify themselves in their own 
interest. 

We cannot admit that “The [English] Labour Movement, 
like every other great movement of the century, was going back 
for its leading thoughts to Germany,” or that Karl Marx was 
the chief inspirer of English Socialism. Mr. Harley has not 
given sufficient weight to the results of such inquiries as those 
of Professor Foxwell, in his Introduction to Merger’s ‘Whole 
Product of Labour,” and Professor Seligman in “Some Neglected 
British Economists.” The Continental Socialism which was 
planted in London has never flourished. The Labourist Socialism 
which developed in the North of England has drawn wonderfully 
little sustenance from Marxism. 

If the New Social Democracy is to be set up against the old 
Socialism, we may fairly ask that the view of the Sociologist 
will be turned, not only to the relation of the facts of human 
nature to the theory of Socialism, but also to the relation between 
Democracy and Socialism. Mr. Harley has only touched upon 
this, but in such an inquiry it is more vital than Burke and 
Proudhon. In the chapter “The Collapse of Collectivism” we 
have the inquiry opened ; but it is only opened. It is tantalising 
to be turned away from such a subject, half outlined, even though 
another interesting question, “Are Labourists Radicals?” is 
immediately started. Mr. Harley must give us more. 

ROBERT JONES 


Child Problems. By GrorcE B. MANGOLD, Ph.D. Pp. xv+381. 
The Macmillan Co. Price 5s. 


THERE is a growing tendency on the part of social reformers 
to deal with the problems of childhood as separable from those 
of the community at large. We think that to a large extent this 
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is justified. Although on the whole the fortunes of children are 
knit up with, and must follow, those of the adult community, yet 
childhood has its special needs and dangers and difficulties. The 
object of the book before us is ‘‘ to give its readers a general view 
of the principal social child problems of the day,” and the writer 
has brought together in a brief and suggestive form a large 
amount of information. Students of the many questions raised 
will need to supplement what they find here by the work of 
specialists, and in this they will be assisted by the bibliography 
appended. In some important respects the problems of America 
differ from those of England; the immigrant and the negro add 
greatly to her difficulties. When, e.g. we read that the mortality 
of negro infants is more than twice as high as that of whites, 
and remember what we have read elsewhere about the rapid 
growth of the negro population as compared with that of the 
native American, we cannot help wondering what will be the 
ultimate effect of reducing infant mortality all round. The fact, 
again, of great variations in the legislation of different States 
adds greatly to the difficulty of promoting general reforms in 
industrial and sanitary legislation. ‘‘A serious handicap to 
adequate legislation in the United States is the right of each State 
to enact its own child labour laws. A great variety of laws has 
been the natural consequence. This enables the employers 
affected by proposed legislation to threaten to abandon the States 
in which their establishments are located and to continue business 
elsewhere. State selfishness and the desire to build up local 
interests are forces of such magnitude that the State hesitates to 
enact legislation which may drive capital from within its borders.” 
HELEN BOSANQUET 


The Child Labor Policy of New Jersey. By Arthur Sargent 
Field, Ph.D. Pp. iv+229. The American Economic 
Association. Price $1.25. 


Tus is an elaborate study of one section of the movement 
sketched in the preceding book. It covers so short a time in the 
State of New Jersey that it has been possible for the author to 
trace its growth from the beginning ; and to estimate with some 
degree of certainty how far the policy has been a success. For the 
purposes of social experiment the independence of State legislation 
is so far an advantage ; it is easier to watch results, and to make 
comparisons. The description given of the illiteracy of the child 
employees of New Jersey in 1883, carries us back nearly a hundred 
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years in English history. ‘The number able to read and write, in 
a distinguishable way, was shockingly small, and very many could 
neither read nor write even their own names. . . . At least 60 
per cent. had never heard of the United States or Europe. At 
least 30 per cent. could not name the city in which they lived, and 
quite a number only knew the name of the street in which they 
were housed.” 
Since then much progress has been made; at first slowly and 
against much opposition, and then under the influence of 
enlightened public opinion at an accelerating pace. One of the 
most instructive lessons to be learned from this study is the com- 
parative uselessness of industrial legislation which is not 
supported on the one hand by a sympathetic public opinion, on 
the other hand by an independent and efficient inspectorate. 
In this latter point the American system of making appoint- 
ments dependent upon party politics is a serious obstacle to good 
administration. In England a good inspector can count upon 
retaining his office, and accumulates experience and influence. 
In New Jersey, between 1887 and 1904, the average term of 
office was only 4°57 years, and at every change there is the 
danger that the new official will be not only inexperienced, but 


indifferent or even corrupt. 
HELEN BOSsANQUET 


Women and Labour. By Olive Schreiner. (London: Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 283. Price 8s. 6d.) 


I HAVE read this book with deep sympathy and respect. It 
is the outcome of a much larger work, upon which the author 
had laboured for ten years, and which was destroyed during the 
South African War. The courage required after such a disaster 
to begin the work over again, even on a smaller scale, is great 
and deserving of all recognition. And though much, no doubt, 
has been lost, something has probably been gained in the way of 
concentration. There are many good books which would be 
both better, and better known, if their authors had been forced 
to condense them. When gold has been tried in the fire it may 
come out less in quantity, but the purer gold. 

I do not know how the book may affect men. It is, I should 
think, impossible for a woman to read it without being profoundly 
stirred. Primarily it is an appeal to men, or to “society” in 
general, to accord to women their right to work in all ways 
in which they can prove their ability. But, indirectly, it is a 
no less forcible appeal to women themselves to be worthy of 
their high calling and to take their share in the real work of 
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the world. The author sees in the desire to confine women to 
the one function of child-bearing (and, latterly, to not too much 
of that) the danger that they will become increasingly parasitic, 
and in the parasitism of women she reads the downfall of the 
race. Where women are strong and capable, the race flourishes. 
“In ancient Greece, in its superb and virile youth, its woman- 
hood was richly and even heavily endowed with ‘duties and 
occupations. ... In Rome, in the days of her virtue and vigour, 
the Roman matron laboured mightily and bore on her shoulders 
her full half of the social burden, though her sphere of labour 
and influence was ever somewhat smaller than that of the 
Teutonic sisterhood whose descendants were finally to supersede 
her own.” Decay of the race came when wealth and slave labour 
had robbed the women of their duties and reduced them to the 
position of luxurious parasites. 

The theory is irrefutable. Women who live idle lives are 
not only miserable themselves, they are a standing danger to 
the community. How far, we may ask, however, is the danger 
imminent to-day? Mrs. Schreiner points out many significant 
facts. The home is no longer a manufactory where bread is 
baked, and ale is brewed, and garments spun and woven as well 
as made. The rich woman hands over her children to the care 
of experts from the beginning, and delivers her house into the 
hands of housekeepers and servants. But in facts such as these 
I do not find such deep-seated nor wide-spread danger as does 
the author. I will quote her own summary of her position from 
the beginning of Chapter IV.:—‘‘But it may also be said, 
‘Granting fully that you are right, that, as woman’s old fields 
of labour slip from her, she must grasp the new, or must become 
wholly dependent on her sexual function alone, all the other 
elements of human nature becoming atrophied and arrested 
through lack of exercise; and, granting that her evolution being 
arrested, the evolution of the whole race will be also arrested 
in her person ; granting all this to the full, and allowing that the 
bulk of human labour tends to become more and more intellectual 
and less and less purely mechanical, as perfected machinery takes 
the place of crude human exertion ; and that, therefore, if woman 
is to be saved from degeneration and parasitism, and the body 
of humanity from arrest, she must receive a training which will 
cultivate all the intellectual and all the physical faculties with 
which she is endowed, and be allowed fully to employ them; 
nevertheless, would it not be possible, and perhaps be well, that 
a dividing line of some kind should be drawn between the 


occupations of men and of women?’” 
s 2 
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To this question Mrs. Schreiner replies in effect that even 
if there should ultimately come to be such a dividing line it is 
too soon to draw it until women have had a chance of trying 
what they can do in all kinds of work. There is no fear that 
they will persist where they prove to be incompetent. ‘“ Allowing 
all to start from the one point in the world of intellectual culture 
and labour, with our ancient Mother Nature sitting as umpire, 
distributing the prizes and scratching from the lists the incom- 
petent, is all we demand, but we demand it determinedly... . 
Acting in us, and through us, Nature, we know, will mercilessly 
expose to us the deficiencies in the field of human toil, and reveal 
to us our powers. And, for to-day, we take all labour for our 
province ! ” 

From the economic point of view, as indeed from any other 
point of view, I find no flaw in Mrs. Schreiner’s argument. No 
true economist will urge that more work for women will ultimately 
mean less work for men; the presence of a multitude of unpro- 
ductive women in a community is as destructive of wealth as 
is a standing army, or a large pauper class. And the incapacity 
of women has further economic consequences of a cumulative 
nature: “If the woman could justifiably be looked to, in case of 
the man’s disablement or death, to take his place as an earner, 
thousands of valuable marriages which cannot now be contracted 
could be entered on ; and the serious social evil, which arises from 
the fact that while the self-indulgent and selfish freely marry and 
produce large families, the restrained and conscientious are often 
unable to do so, would be removed.” Of course, it often happens, 
even now, that women are forced to take the burden of the 
family upon themselves ; but they do it, for the most part, under 
cruel disadvantages, and seldom emerge from conditions of great 
privation. 

Not the least interesting passage in the book is that in which 
side by side with the New Woman is depicted for us the New 
Man—the man who desires to find in woman active companion- 
ship and co-operation rather than passive submission; the man 
whose ideal of life differs as much from that of Tom Jones and 
Squire Western as that of the New Woman does from “an always 
fainting, weeping and terrified Emilia or Sophia of a bygone 
epoch”; the man towards whom our feelings are well expressed 
in the following : “It is a gracious fact, to which every woman 
who has achieved success or accomplished good work in any of 
the fields generally apportioned to men will bear witness, whether 
that work be in the field of literature, of science, or the organised 
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professions, that the hands which have been most eagerly stretched 
out to welcome her have been those of men ; that the voices which 
have most generously acclaimed her success have been those of 
male fellow-workers in the fields into which she has entered. 
There is no door at which the hand of woman has knocked for 
admission into a new field of toil but there have been found on 
the other side the hands of strong and generous men eager to 
turn it for her, almost before she knocks.” 

I have suggested that the situation is not so critical as Mrs. 
Schreiner feels it to be, and that for two reasons. In the first 
place, the class of parasitic women, in England at any rate, is 
a comparatively small one. For the great mass of working and 
middle-class mothers the banishment of manufactures from the 
home means freedom to make it a home instead of a workshop. 
The wife of a professional man may send her sons and daughters 
to day-school and boarding school, and yet be sd busy for them 
and for her husband as to be far removed from the risk of 
degeneration. Many even of the wealthy take upon themselves 
real and sober duties. The healthy forces far outweigh those 
which in a comparatively small section of society are making for 
decay. But that is no reason why the forces of decay should not 
be combated, with all the splendid energy which women such as 
Mrs. Schreiner devote to the cause. Does not, however, that 
energy blind her somewhat to my second point, 1.e., the extent 
to which that cause is already won? I think of the difficulty 
and hesitation with which we of the older generation groped our 
way, where now the younger lives push on with confidence and 
strength ; I look around and see bright young girls and capable 
women eagerly taking up their work in almost all departments, 
and I feel that what remains to be achieved is not indeed a small 
matter, but an easy one compared with what has been achieved 
in the past. 


‘* In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


HELEN BOSANQUET 


Junior Labour Exchanges. (A Plea for Closer Co-operation 
between Labour Exchanges and Education Authorities.) 
By G. W. Knowzzs, M.A., B.Sc., with a preface by 
Professor S. J. CHapMAN, M.A., M.Com. (London and 
Manchester : Sherratt and Hughes, 1910. Pp. 32. Price 
6d. net.) 


Tuts little pamphlet is one of the sort which every institution 
that is very much in the wind produces in great numbers, and 
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in the case of the Labour Exchanges this is all to the good, 
because we require the matter to be brought as much as possible 
to the notice of the public. In its own subject, this little 
brochure is well calculated to do this. Not that it goes very 
deeply into the matter, nor that it is free from mistakes; but it 
does provide in a short, lucid, and readable form an account of 
what is required of the Exchanges so far as concerns adult 
labour. It provides those who have no time for deeper reading 
with an outline of what the Junior (or, as I should prefer, 
Juvenile) Labour Exchange can do, and it is this popularisation 
of them that is the immediate requirement. 

The author opens with a few words on the various causes 
of unemployment, and the place among them of the conditions 
of adolescent labour, and follows this by a sketch of the work 
done by various agencies, public and private, though more refer- 
ence might be made to the work of the different Care Com- 
mittees. Indeed, what Mr. Knowles advocates is already 
coming into existence in a somewhat different form, notably in 
London and Birmingham. But for voluntary agencies the 
difficulties are almost insuperable ; and here the National Labour 
Exchange steps in. His proposals would group schools in each 
district, so that there might be a body of 4,000-5,000 leaving 
scholars a year in each, the control being in the hands of an 
Advisory Committee, which should meet daily, and be divided 
into groups for the purpose. Probably, however, some few 
evenings per week would suffice. There should be compulsory 
registration of children three months before leaving school, to 
give time for the Committee to find a suitable opening, and 
employers should be requested to notify vacancies that time 
ahead. The latter, however, would be difficult, and probably 
unnecessary, but some notification in advance would be desir- 
able. The writer also makes a strong point of the giving of 
advice—especially as regards individual firms—and also of after- 
supervision. There is a comparison with Germany, but as 
regards boy labour the Exchange organisation would necessarily 
be more localised than with men. 

As regards the control of the system, the author decides, after 
discussion, for the Board of Trade against the Education 
Authority. He also looks, probably rightly, to a better organisa- 
tion of the apprenticeship system, rather than to its replacement, 
to ensure sound instruction. This is to be supplemented by 
Trade Scholarships for poor boys, which are to increase 
premiums and pay more wages, and by a revival of agricultural 
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apprenticeship. But the author appears ignorant of the rarity of 
a premium at the present day and the increase in the wages of 
learners. He also suffers from the too-common habit of 
“nagging ” at the employers for faults which in the great body of 
them are imaginary. The uses of the pamphlet, indeed, will 
be largely ephemeral, but for the time being it will serve a useful 


purpose. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Enquéte sur l’alimentation de 1065 ouvriers belges. Par A. 
StosseE et E. WAxwWEILER. (Bruxelles: Misch et Thron, 
1910. Pp. 260. 8vo.) 


THE statistician has joy of his subject when he discovers the 
errors which lurk in the uninstructed use of figures, or when he 
extracts by ingenious methods tolerably trustworthy conclusions 
from fragmentary, and at first sight inadequate, material. But 
this publication of the Institut Solvay, which is doing such good 
work in Belgium, is likely to chasten him. For apparently only 
a committee of experts in various branches of science could com- 
bine the instruction necessary for a proper use of the figures, and 
the positive conclusions which can be drawn from them are very 
modest. 

We have here the rudiments of expert co-operation. M. Slosse 
produces a physiological analysis of the data, and M. Waxweiler 
is responsible for their sociological analysis. M. Slosse is 
appalling. ‘To form an opinion as to the average nutrition of a 
class of the community must almost, it seems, pass the wit of 
man. The consumers are not equal units. We are familiar with 
what is called in sporting circles “weight for age and allowance 
for sex,” and may admit standard weights for adult men, women, 
boys, and girls. But one man is big and another small, and the 
radiation of heat from the body is a function of its superficies, 
which Meeh has correlated with weight by the formula 
O=K 3i/a, where O represents the surface of the body, K a 
constant 12°38, and a the weight of the body in grammes. The 
plain man may well shake his head over this, knowing that two 
persons of equal weight, of whom one is tall and thin and the 
other plump, carrying his weight inside, may have a very different 
superficial area. But even if superficial area be the same, one 
man may give out more energy in his work than another, and 
we must allow for the restoration of this expenditure before we 
reckon what is thesaurised for nutrition. Let us, therefore, take 
men in the same industry. Yes, but one has a long walk to and 
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from his work, and another lives close by. One labours in his 
garden when he is at home, or works on books and papers, while 
the other rests. Let us ascertain and make allowance for this. 
Still not enough ; one has a good and the other a bad digestion. 
Much of the second man’s food fails to nourish him. Let us 
analyse the excretions to ascertain how much has been really 
absorbed. So difficult is it to discover how much driving power 
a man derives from his alimentation ! 

To start with, what is this alimentation? The Workman’s 
Budget, as we know it in Yellow Books, gives it in shillings and 
pence, but this is of no service to the physiologist. He must know 
the quantities and the nature of the commodities consumed. We 
give him the description and weights of the articles purchased. 
Useless! he tells us. “A pound of beef” to him has little 
meaning. It may be largely bone, gristle, and sinew. He wants 
to know its weight after it comes to table, when it has shrunk in 
cooking, and what is left on the plate. He finds different nutri- 
tive value in different kinds of meat, nay, even in different cuts 
from the same animal. Such simple foodstuffs as wheat and 
potatoes differ very much, he tells us, in their chemical con- 
stituents, according to the soil in which they are grown. It 
would be unmerciful to pursue the subject further. The plain 
man must console himself with the reflection that the values of 
such articles as enter chiefly into workmen’s diet compensate 
themselves to a great extent in price, that, e.g., a joint which is 
half waste will cost only about half as much per pound as the cut 
which has no waste, and that, pending the settlement and applica- 
tion of more precise methods, the studies even of the mere sums 
expended are worth pursuing, and the conclusions drawn from 
them (for relative, if not for absolute, purposes) not far out. 

One thousand and sixty-five Belgian workmen have been 
studied, as representative of ten groups of industry—navvies, 
masons, quarry-men, eolliers, engineering artificers, weavers by 
hand and machinery, shoemakers (hand and machine), and 
compositors. About 400 were in rural and the others in urban 
districts, and their wages range from 60 centimes to 8 francs a 
day, the predominant wage being apparently from 4 to 5 francs. 
M. Waxweiler, recognising the importance of environment and 
the influence of locality upon modes of living, classifies the 
workers by districts, and finally compares the alimentation of the 
Belgian workman with that of workmen in other countries. 

The general conclusions are less novel and interesting than 
the discussions which precede them. The Belgian workman, 
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we are told, is not so well-nourished as he should be, having 
regard to the demands made upon his energy by his daily work. 
He does not regulate his purchases of food rationally, so as to 
obtain the maximum of nutrition for what he spends. His diet is 
deficient in albumen, and consists too much of fats and hydro- 
carbons. The higher the wages the more meat and the vetter the 
nourishment. It would be a mistake to infer from these common- 
place results that the essays will not repay study. They are in- 
teresting, ingenious, and suggestive. The growing attention to 
such matters is shown by forty pages of bibliographical summary, 
a@ formidable array of the names of chemists, physiologists, 
economists, and statisticians who have devoted their energies to 
this long-neglected chapter in the consumption of wealth. 
Henry Hices 


1. Contemporary Social Problems. Acutute Loria. Translated 
by John Leslie Gardner. Pp. 156. (Swan Sonnenchein 
and Co. 1911.) 


2. Il Capitale. Umperto Ricci. Pp. xii.+264. (Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca. 1910.) 


3. La Rendita Edilizia nelle moderne metropoli. CARLO GRILLI. 
Pp. 154. (Rome. 1910.) 


4. Della Emigrazione Europea. Paoto Emivia vg Lwvca. 
(Turin: Fratelli Bocca 1909. 4 vols.). 


1. THIs new volume in the publishers’ “Social Science Series ” 
is a translation of a set of popular addresses given by Signor Loria 
to students of different faculties in the University of Padua. 
The lectures were unprofessorial, and the professor therefore 
freely expressed views destined, according to his preface, to 
make his audience think, rather than to provide a solution of social 
problems. So in this volume he flings out theories on freedom, 
on property, on the coming Socialism, assuring his readers at 
the same time of the value of their study. “All the phases of 
our social life have assumed an economic aspect, and only with 
the aid of political economy can they be brought into order and 
harmony.” Thus capitalistic property depends for its justifica- 
tion on contemporary economic conditions ; historically it is due to 
force or fraud in the past. As these conditions change, the system 
will give place to free associations of wage-earners. ll social 
progress has been ultimately the result of the growth and pressure 
of population, “the primal cause of the evolution of the economic 
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system, of the historical succession of social forms.” But this 
struggle for existence among the multiplying inhabitants of the 
world is not the permanent characteristic of society. There are 
“nobler stimuli” to progress. ‘Whoever applies the evolutionary 
theory to the phenomena of the moral world will find ample 
ground for believing that the human character will improve, and 
that man will advance without a ceaseless fight.” Socialism in 
some form is bound to come as the community realises its 
solidarity. The present economic order may end in revolution ; 
but equally it may “pass into a higher phase by a gradual process 
of transformation and not by a violent upheaval.” Hence we reach 
the excellent moral that we should devote our energies to 
repairing social injustice as far as possible in the present. 

The author is, probably deliberately, paradoxical in this work ; 
some of his remarks, e.g., as to social conditions in England, are 
overstated in detail, and for this and other reasons it is not a 
text-book for the young student. But it is a criticism of society 
by a highly competent critic, which is certainly fitted to stimulate 
and arouse the general reader. 

The translator has done his work very well. 

2. Here is another treatise on the meaning of capital. The 
author tries by careful definition to save himself and his readers 
from the well-known pitfalls which surround the subject. 
“Products destined to new production,” he considers to be an 
inadequate description of capital, because no one agrees in the 
first instance on the meaning of the terms. A fresh study of 
production and consumption is necessary, and “consumption 
goods ” must be distinguished from capital. Signor Ricci will not 
accept the view of income as a flow of wealth or values, with 
capital as the stock of such wealth and values in existence at 
any moment. After eliminating all rival explanations, he brings 
us to the definition of capital as “all the material goods produced 
by man and destined to the direct production of new economic 
goods.” The sum of such goods that at any given time is at 
the disposal of an individual or of an undertaking represents 
respectively their private or trade capital. 

The author genially admits that even with these limitations 
certain forms of wealth cannot always be readily classified ; but 
he insists that it is at least much easier to avoid ambiguity by a 
definition which admits only concrete wealth as capital and 
excludes services and land from that category. 

3. This is a monograph on the problem of house-rent in capital 
cities. The statistics quoted by the author show how similar has 
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been the development of all the chief cities of modern times, 
and how identical is its effect on the course of town rents. 
Equally in Vienna, New York, London, and St. Petersburg, there 
is the same phenomenon of loss of population in the centre of 
the city, and gain in far greater proportion on the outskirts. 
What is to be the future of the overgrown metropolis with its 
heterogeneous components? Signor Grilli is quite clear that 
“decentralisation” is not the panacea that it is sometimes held 
to be. The removal of workmen’s dwellings to the suburbs, while 
their work lies in the centre of the city, is not successful both 
for practical and sentimental reasons. (Surely, however, the 
author underestimates in his discussion the value of cheap 
transit). Only quiet people, generally of the “educated” class, 
want, he thinks, to live in quiet suburbs; the typical town- 
dwelling working-man likes to live with his fellows in some centre 
of activity under conditions as thoroughly -“‘urban” as possible. 
If, on the other hand, “decentralisation” takes the form of the 
removal of factories to the suburbs, then the characteristic 
problems of the great city begin again round the new centres 
of industry. House-rent is universally a matter of differential 
advantages of position, and to the economist the metropolis 
becomes an ever-multiplying series of overlapping circles, each 
with its own gradation of rent and house-values, the level of which 
reacts again on those of other districts. Psychological reasons 
induce people to herd in cities, and it is absurd to think, e.g., 
that garden suburbs can be a remedy for the “urbanism” of 
the age. 

The work is a scientific study of the modern metropolis from 
one point of view, and the author, beyond approval of taxes on 
ground-rent, offers only negative opinions on the question of which 
he treats. His work would have been less depressing if he had 
suggested the existence of psychological remedies—changes in 
public opinion and in the standard of life—for the psychological 
aspects of the problem which he analyses. 

4. Signor de Luca has presented an immense amount of in- 
formation in this treatise on European emigration (to which 
Professor Toniolo contributes an introduction). At the same time, 
his work is very “readable,” largely because of its author’s obvious 
interest in his subject. After sketching the past history of 
emigration; he summarises official returns from about the year 
1870 to the present time, with statistics in every possible form 
as to the age, sex, occupation and destination during those years 
of emigrants from different European countries. He naturally 
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gives a good deal of special attention to the conditions of the 
Italian emigrants, whose numbers in 1907, the last year for which 
he gives complete figures, far outnumbered those of any other 
single country. The statistics are reproduced graphically in a 
supplementary volume of diagrams, which give an interesting 
indication of the ebb and flow of prosperity in different regions 
of the world during these years. 

In the second volume the author examines the material and 
psychological causes of emigration, and its effects equally in the 
case of the British and Northern Europeans, who generally become 
permanent colonists, and of the Latin peoples whose children 
are apt, after a few years’ absence, to bring back their earnings 
and experience to their own countries. Either form of emigration 
he considers highly beneficial. Finally, we have a detailed 
description of the different methods which Governments have 
adopted to assist and control emigration. In these he admits that 
Great Britain led the way; but all countries have now followed 
her example, and constructed a network of provision for the 
emigrant. (Italy in 1907 had over 7,000 emigration agents.) 
The United States, as early as 1819, began to keep a record of 
the strangers who landed at their ports, and all European Govern- 
ments now have their statistics, more or less accurate, of those 
who leave their country. 

The author is full of enthusiasm for the results of emigration, 
from the point of view of the country which sends out the emigrant 
and thus gets rid of surplus population, and develops its shipping 
and international trade. Perhaps some indication of the other side 
of the question and of the difficulties which beset successful 
emigration from commercial and national prejudice in the country 
of destination would have given completeness to an otherwise 


comprehensive statement of the case. 
C. V. BUTLER 


Das Hotelwesen. By Paut DaMM-ETIENNE. (Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1910. Pp. 146, with 30 illustrations.) 


Ir the writer of this little volume has not exactly broken 
virgin ground, he claims, at any rate, to deal with a subject 
which the makers of books have neglected since 1885. And yet 
the hotel of any period may be looked upon as a barometer indi- 
cating the level of civilisation of that period. The modern hotel 
is the product of modern methods of travelling ; its domain, like 
so many others, was revolutionised by the steam engine. The 
writer holds that the vast recent improvements in German hotels 
were made to meet the requirements of English and Amefican 
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visitors, whose standard of comfort, and more especially of 
hygiene, was not satisfied with the conditions prevailing on the 
Continent. But Germany was not long in learning the lesson, 
and to-day her hotels err, if anywhere, on the side of luxury. 
The standard of the first-class hotel now far surpasses the require- 
ments of the most fastidious and exacting of its guests. The 
over-production of hotels has led to cut-throat competition among 
hotel-keepers, to wasteful luxuries and unprofitable business. A 
list of thirty-seven hotels, worked by joint stock companies, 
shows that in 1907 no less than 11 were carried on at a loss, 
while six more made profits too small to allow of their declaring 
a dividend. Of the remaining twenty, sixteen paid a dividend 
of 5 per cent. or over. These statistics must not, however, be 
made to prove too much, since the majority of hotels are in 
private hands, and no figures are available. 

The “tip,” according to the writer, is a very mill-stone round 
the hotel-keeper’s neck. It encourages a community of interest 
between visitors and servants at the host’s expense. Short, 
however, of a determined combination between hotel-keepers, 
servants, and the general public—a sufficiently improbable com- 
bination—nothing can be done to eradicate the evil, which is 
rooted in the selfishness of human nature. 

The long hours and unwholesome conditions of the hotel 
servant’s life do not appear to distress the writer unduly, though 
he greatly deplores the hotel servants’ registry system, which 
enables a middleman to thrive by keeping the unfortunate 
employee constantly on the move. The chief aim of the book 
is to show that the hotel-keeper is as much a captain of industry 
as the head of any other great business; that the trade is one 
which requires a careful and thorough training; and that such 
training should have its place in the curriculum of the modern 
technical school. 

H. R&INHERZ 


Introduction mathématique a4 l’étude de l’Economie politique. 
Par L. Leseine et L. Suret. (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1911.) 


THE study of mathematical economics is extending in France. 
A course in it has already been given at Algiers, another at Paris 
by M. Aupetit, at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Hence there 
is utility in the publication of text-books by which students may 
prepare themselves in this subject. Such is the aim which the 
authors of this book have set themselves, and which they have, 
we think, at least in some measure, attained. Their work is 
elementary, very clear, and may be followed by those who have 
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made no special studies in mathematics. The theories are de- 
veloped in their application to political economy, and this object 
is kept in view throughout. 

Here and there are mistakes, some of which are apparently 
mere printer’s errors, and will be easily eradicated in a second 
edition. Thus, on p. 124, we read: “The formule of Taylor 
and of Maclaurin aim at transforming certain equations into 
series,’ where we should obviously read : “certain functions into 
series.” Equations in place of functions can only be a mere 
typographical slip. Again, on p. 125, we read: “If a function 
f(x) is contained within a certain interval, and if @ and b are 
two values of 2 in this interval, the difference f(b) - f(a) is can- 
celled when b-a is cancelled.” Here the words “is contained 
within a certain interval” must be omitted, since they have no 
connection with the fact that f(b)-f(a) are cancelled when 
b-a is cancelled. And there should be supplied, instead, the 
phrase : “If a function f(z) has only one value, for a given value 
of the variable, in a certain interval,” &c. 

Taken together, however, these are but slight blemishes, and 
do not materially detract from the value of the book. 

There is another matter of greater importance. All the 
writers who, in treating of political economy, have made use of 
mathematics, are, in this book, made to toe the same line. Now 
there is between one and another of them a world of difference, 
and it would be equally reasonable to class together all the 
writers who have written in one and the same language, or have 
written works of a similar format. Thus, on p. 130, they tell 
us of a certain A. Rossi, who holds that value is a function of 
five variables : want, work, quantity of wealth, utility of wealth, 
scarcity. Such a theory evidently in no way conforms to the 
theories of Marshall, Edgeworth, Walras, Pareto. Even among 
these authors there are substantial differences. 

The authors, again, have suffered themselves to be drawn into 
error by some work of no authority, when, on p. 129, they say : 


“By the figure oy we may equally represent the partial deriva- 


tive of y in relation to z. Consequently the Greek 6 is used for 
the partial derivative, and the Latin d for the total derivative.” 

In France the general usage is to indicate the partial deriva- 
ox 


oy 
write 5f= 4 bz + iby le: kat 


tive by =, the letter 5 being reserved for variations. Thus they 


The division of subject-matter is well done. Chapter I. is 
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devoted to preliminary notions, an introduction giving in few 
words some clear ideas on such functions as are most often used. 
Chapter II. is entitled “Elementary Notions on Analytical 
Geometry and Functions.” Numerous examples serve to help 
the reader. Chapter IIJ.—“ Differential Calculus”—is the most 
important, together with its sequel, Integral Calculus. A perusal 
of these affords sufficient preparation for understanding most of 
the treatises on mathematical economics. 

Hence this book of M. Leseine and M. Suret should prove of 
great service to students, as well as to all who merely wish to 
gain some idea of this branch of political economy. 

VILFREDO PARETO 


An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. By G. Upny Yuue. 
(London : C. Griffin and Co. 1911. Pp. 376.) 


THERE can be no doubt of the great importance and utility 
of Mr. Yule’s book to statisticians in the pure exercise of their 
vocation, especially in the measurements relating to biological 
science. The appeal to economists is more limited; the book 
will give little help in the preparation of descriptive or historical 
statistics ; the methods are only applicable where the raw material 
is of finer quality than the historian generally possesses ; but in 
all cases of causation where numbers are the determinants, for 
nearly all demographic studies, for the examination of the signifi- 
cance of small differences between averages, and for the under- 
standing of the modern methods of group description, the 
appropriate chapters will be found full of illumination to those 
who are equipped with a mathematical understanding (little 
demand is made on preliminary mathematical knowledge) and 
with perseverance. 

The earlier part of the book deals with the numerical associa- 
tion of attributes, and enables the reader to work out by formule 
such problems as :—Given that in a workhouse 50 per cent. of 
the inmates are men, 60 per cent. aged, 20 per cent. able-bodied, 
35 per cent. aged men, 5 per cent. able-bodied men, and 42 per 
cent. aged and non-able-bodied, show that the percentage of 
non-able-bodied aged men is not less than 30 nor more than 32; 
and Given the total population, the number of imbeciles, of deaf- 
mutes, and of imbecile deaf-mutes, find whether imbecility is 
associated with deaf-mutism. The methods employed of stating 
such problems certainly tend to clearness of thinking and of 
tabulation; and they lead through regions that have been too 
little cultivated to the conception of correlation and the treatment 
of problems of causation. 
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In the second part, which deals with variation, the different 
averages and measurements of dispersion and asymmetry are 
thoroughly treated, and these methods are of direct use in 
handling statistics of wages, prices, and other economic pheno- 
mena. The non-statistical reader will find the definitions and 
treatment rather over-technical, and will be bothered by references 
from one unfamiliar word or symbol to another, and will probably 
wish that the author had decided which of his formule were of 
most importance and had relegated the rest to an appendix. But 
tests of significance and of correlation are becoming a recognised 
part of demographic work, and no social economist can afford to 
be ignorant of their meaning. The method of partial correlation 
coefficients, which the author has made his own, is shown to 
afford a powerful means of discriminating causes. The reader 
who does not take kindly to such theorems as “any product-sum 
is zero if all the subscripts of the one deviation occur among the 
secondary subscripts of the other,” will find that the pictorial 
diagrams at pages 166 and 242 make the grasp of the principles 
involved very easy. 

The book is intended to be introductory and elementary, and 
is so in the sense that it begins at the beginning and does not 
continue to the end of the subject; but there is little more that 
can be said in the wide region covered. We regret, however, that 
the author has, in spite of his elaborate mechanism of analysis, 
left the test of signficance of variations so vague. He is contented 
to show by illustration that ‘“‘a range of six times the standard 
deviation usually includes 99 per cent. or more” of the observa- 
tions in ordinary cases, and 99°7 per cent. in the normal curve ; 
he does not use Professor Edgeworth’s theorem that the fre- 
quency curves of averages in general are normal, and therefore 
cannot assign definitely the improbability of a deviation. Thus 
the essential test for causation is left on a purely empirical basis. 

A. L. Bow gy 


Unemployment Insurance: A Study of Schemes of Assisted 
Insurance. A Record of Research in the Department of 
Sociology in the University of London. By I. G. Gipson. 
With a Preface by Proressor L. T. HopHouse. (London: 
King. 1911. Pp. xviit+354. Price 6s. net.) 


In this timely work we have a careful and systematic com- 
pilation of all the available information with regard to foreign 
experiments in the direction of public assistance to insurance 
against unemployment. Since Mr. Schloss’ book appeared in 
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1909, these experiments have had two more years of trial. And 
now that the appearance of Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill forces us 
to come to close quarters with the problem, it is a comfort to 
find that we need not write off in a hurry to Ghent or Copen- 
hagen to get their latest statistics, since they have already been 
put together for us in this volume, and we cannot expect for 
the next few months to get anything more up to date. 

Yet it is surprising, when we come to look more closely into 
all this information, to find that there is not so much to help us 
as we might perhaps expect. This will appear in the following 
observations on Part II. of the National Insurance Bill, in the 
course of which I shall frequently have occasion to refer to Mr. 
Gibbon’s work. I cannot indicate better the true significance of 
the material, so widely collected and so impartially put before us, 


which it now places at our disposal. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


No. 82.—vou. xXxI. T 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THe NATIONAL INSURANCE Britt. Part II.: UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Wuat Mr. Lloyd George now proposes is fundamentally 
different from any Continental scheme that has had any appear- 
ance of success, in that it is (1) compulsory, (2) limited, so 
far as it is compulsory, to certain trades. We are bound to 
hear so much during the next few months about Ghent and 
Denmark that it is well to realise at once that they have hardly 
anything really to tell us in relation to the probable effects of 
such a scheme as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has just laid 
before us. Denmark, like Ghent and its Belgian imitators, 
pays its subsidy, to all intents and purposes, only to members 
of trade unions, whatever the paper regulations may be 
providing for non-unionists; and they give the assistance to 
all unions. In Denmark the total subsidy from the State 
amounted in the year ending March, 1910 (the second year 
of the scheme), to some £32,000, and from the communes 
to £14,000 (Gibbon, p. 129). The subsidy in Ghent amounted 
for the first five years (1902-1907) to some £800 a year, and in 
the depression of 1908 and 1909 to some £1,600 a year (p. 94). 
This is all there is that can in any sense be looked upon as 
“a precedent” for England. Germany, with all its experience 
in the way of other forms of compulsory insurance, and all its 
traditions of bureaucratic competence and confidence, has 
hitherto allowed itself to be deterred by the magnitude of the 
task. The German Imperial Statistical Office issued an elaborate 
report in 1906 which began by laying down, in the most hopeful 
and encouraging way, that the amount of unemployment was 
calculable, and therefore insurable. But then it went on to say 
that the real difficulties lay “in defining and limiting the 
unemployment which entitles to benefit, and in applying the 
definition in practice,” as well as “in regulating the obligation 
to accept work offered”; so that the Report did not venture to 
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make any positive proposals (see the translation in Gibbon, 
p. 289). France, meanwhile, has actually “done something ” ; 
but its annual subsidy has been limited from the beginning (1905) 
to some £4,400 a year, and it has never succeeded in actually 
paying out half that amount (p. 157). I do not wish to imply 
that this country should wait upon the experience of others. It 
led the way with the factory legislation, which in its time was 
an act of faith. And if the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
unemployment scheme should be adopted, we shall be again 
walking by faith. 

Few of the readers of this JouRNAL will have any doubt as 
to the desirability of insurance against unemployment—certainly 
not the present writer. And as to the ultimate “incidence” of 
the pecuniary cost, I should doubt whether there is a single 
economist who would care to repeat the mistake which Senior 
made over the Ten Hours’ Bill, and pronounce dogmatically upon 
whom the charge will ultimately fall. Insurance may bring 
about so much greater efficiency of labour that the cost can come 
out of the increased product without burdening anyone. It may, 
on the other hand, fall, in whole or in part, upon employers’ 
profits, or upon workmen’s wages, or upon the prices paid by 
consumers—themselves necessarily mainly of the working class : 
this will depend upon the varying conditions of the several 
industries and of the business concerns within them. Many will 
probably agree with the present writer that the benefits of 
insurance are so great that it will be wise to secure them, if it 
can be done, whoever may have to pay for them ultimately— 
even the working classes themselves. The real questions are : 
(1) Is insurance compatible with other beneficent agencies, which 
we also highly value, chief among them trade unionism? and 
(2) Can we devise an efficient administrative machinery ? 

Both these questions are of the utmost gravity and both are 
very difficult to answer. As to the first: we no sooner look 
into the subject than we find ourselves confronted by a dilemma. 
Either the State proposes to give its subsidy through the unions 
only—and in that case it touches only a relatively small part 
of the population needing insurance, and also inevitably arouses a 
strong opposition ; or it proposes to make the insurance universal 
(generally, or within certain trades), and has to dispense with 
the assistance of the union so far as non-unionists are concerned, 
and inevitably endangers, to some extent, the position of the 
unions themselves. The proposal that has been made in some 


quarters to get over the dilemma by inviting (or compelling) 
T 2 
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non-unionists to join the unions for unemployed benefit only, 
is inconsistent with the very essence of unionism, and is certainly 
impracticable. Perhaps I may be allowed to refer to what I 
have already written on this subject in a review of Mr. Jackson’s 
book in this JouRNAL (December, 1910; p. 577). It is a relief 
to find that Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill proposes nothing of the 
kind. Mr. Gibbon, I notice, places among his Conclusions the 
following paragraph : “It is advisable that, side by side with the 
encouragement of insurance effected through voluntary associa- 
tions ’—1.e., trade unions—‘“‘a scheme should be established, 
maintained, and assisted by the community in which persons 
who are not members of voluntary associations which provide 
insurance against unemployment should be able to be insured.” 
Very true! for the reasons Mr. Gibbon sets forth (p. 257). 
But how is it to be done? The Ghent plan of subsidising 
voluntary deposits in savings banks has had very little success 
(p. 97). Mr. Gibbon can only suggest that the voluntarily 
insured should be given a preference by the Labour Exchanges ; 
although even there “competence for the work should be the 
first criterion” (p. 258). Instead of entering into so unpromising 
a tangle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his advisers have 
preferred to make insurance compulsory on all, non-unionists 
as well as unionists, within the insured trades. Driven back, 
then, on the other horn of a dilemma, we have to ask what the 
effect of the scheme is likely to be on trade unionism. 

We have to begin by recognising that with many of the 
unions the opportunity which they afford to workmen to insure 
themselves against both unemployment and sickness has been one 
of the main sources of their strength. As high authorities have 
told us: “to the young man just ‘ out of his time,’ the prospect 
of securing support in sickness or unemployment is a greater 
inducement to join the union and regularly to keep up his con- 
tributions than the less obvious advantages to be gained by the 
trade combination” (Webb, Industrial Democracy, i, p. 158). If 
such young men know that they will be insured against both con- 
tingencies without joining a union, and that they will, in any 
case, have to contribute to the public scheme, will not the motives 
which cause them to join unions be seriously weakened, and, 
indeed, will not the compulsory contribution be a positive 
hindrance in the way of the union contribution? 

The answer to these questions will depend, I am inclined 
to think, upon the character of the particular industry. It may 
be remembered that the Royal Commission on Labour (Final 
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Report, p. 30) remarked upon the fact that where an industry 
involving a certain amount of skill “brings a large number of 
workmen into close contact,” it seems comparatively “easy to 
convert the natural craft thus existing into a formal and per- 
manent trade union.” In such cases, contiguity and common 
wage interests may be trusted, perhaps, to make men combine, 
even without the additional inducement of insurance. But in 
the building trade (which is one of the trades selected for the 
English experiment) I suppose the workmen are pretty widely 
scattered, and usually work in comparatively small groups. It 
would seem probable that in such a trade, characterised by what 
has been called “‘a high degree of decentralisation,” the weaken- 
ing of the insurance motive will have serious effects—far more 
serious, for instance, than in the engineering trade. 

The natural fear which such considerations cannot but suggest 
is increased when we notice that of late years the unions in 
the building trades have found it impossible to keep up their 
numbers. The last figures available are those in the Fourteenth 
Abstract of Labour Statistics (1911). According to the statistics 
there given, the unions in the building trades reached their 
high-water mark in 1900 with 253,452 members (Labourers, 
38,926; Others, 214,526). Since then they fell steadily every 
year, to 163,027 in 1909 (Labourers, 11,894; Others, 151,133). 
Compare these figures with those of the metal, engineering, and 
shipbuilding trades, which also fell off a little from the 342,079 
of 1900 in the depression that followed, and have fluctuated since, 
but in 1909 numbered 357,112. There is no reason, I suppose, 
for imagining any decline in the building trades; indeed, it is 
often contended that they are growing relatively to our export 
trades, and that that is a sign of national prosperity. I observe 
that Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, in a Memorandum on the Bill, 
estimates the number of those employed now in “building and 
works of construction” as 1,321,000; while the Second Fiscal 
Blue Book (1904) gave only 1,133,000 for the building trades, 
“including lock, key, and gas-fittings makers ” (Cd. 2337, p. 436). 

It may be urged that many of the miners’ unions give neither 
unemployed nor sick benefit, and that in the textile trades these 
benefits are small or non-existent, and that nevertheless in 
neither case do the unions show any signs of decay. But it 
must be remembered that not only are these industries marked 
by a high degree of aggregation, so that they don’t need other 
inducements to the same extent, but also that ‘unemployment ” 
—i.ée., total unemployment—is nothing like so common in these 
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trades. Depression of trade is here largely met by short time 
all round ; so that there is not the same need for unemployment 
insurance. 

I have heard one suggestion by way of consolation. It is 
that the “labourers” in the building trades have always been 
in an unfortunate position; that they are very difficult to 
organise ; and that, as a matter of fact, but few of them belong 
to unions. It has been urged that compulsory insurance will 
be (on a balance of considerations) a good thing if it improves 
the position of the labourers, even if it weakens greatly the 
unions among the more skilled workmen, on the principle of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. But we can 
hardly expect the unions to see the question in this way. 

Before coming to the administration of the Act there is one 
further question of general policy which needs to be referred to. 
I mean the grave danger lest Unemployment Insurance should 
actually increase unemployment; which would not only be in 
itself a great evil, but would also disturb the actuarial basis 
of the proposed scheme. Perhaps I might again refer to what 
I wrote last December in this JOURNAL (p. 572). It is interesting 
to see that, in the Bill before us, it is proposed to carry out 
the suggestion which I then ventured to make, and which 
probably had occurred to a good many other people, that an 
allowance should be made to employers who gave continuous 
employment. Whether the pecuniary inducement is large 
enough to have the desired effect I should not like to say. And 
I would like to suggest that employers will hardly care to pay 
in advance for specified individual workmen (Clause 70, and 
Memorandum, p. 5). Such an arrangement might quite con- 
ceivably interfere with the employer’s legitimate control of his 
works ; and it is also rather difficult to see what should be done 
when an individual workman, for whom the employer had com- 
pounded, chose to leave of his own accord to go to another 
employer during the course of the year. Would it not be possible 
to allow an employer to compound for a particular number 
employed every week throughout the year, though not necessarily 
made up of the same individuals? This would be an analogous 
(though not, indeed, the same) privilege as that offered (by 
Clause 73) to employers of casual labour who engage their hands 
through a Labour Exchange. 

Come now to the problem of administration. The more one 
looks at it the more considerable do the difficulties appear of 
administering such a measure as is now proposed. Where the 
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prospective gains are so great, we need not, perhaps, allow 
ourselves to be deterred : the resources of administration are not 
yet exhausted, even in Germany. Yet the problems will have 
to be faced some time or other; and we may as well look at 
them now, with a view to the possible amendment of the Bill 
before it becomes law. .- 

We are told by Sir H. Llewellyn Smith’s Memorandum that 
the measure will apply to some 2,421,000 persons. Of these 
some 462,000 are members of unions—roughly, one in five. Only 
350,000, indeed, belong at present to unions providing unem- 
ployed benefit other than travelling pay. But suppose we take 
the larger number in the expectation that all the existing unions 
in the insured trades will be encouraged by the Act to provide 
out-of-work benefit. We may perhaps assume that the dis- 
tribution of out-of-work pay (union pay plus payment from the 
new fund) to unionists will, in the main, be efficiently and 
economically effected through the unions. It may, it is true, 
be noticed that in Ghent—whence we are going to borrow the 
plan of supplementing the union benefit—“ the managers of trade 
unions are inclined to be somewhat generous in deciding what 
is voluntary unemployment” (Gibbon, p. 89); and “to make the 
check more effective,” ‘“‘a secretary-controller,” appointed by 
the authorities of the fund, now “makes personal inquiries into 
each case, including inquiries at the home of the claimant, and, 
if necessary, inquiries of neighbours” (p. 88). But leaving the 
members of unions out of consideration, there will be, roughly, 
four times as many other workpeople who do not belong to 
unions, and will have to be dealt with through the Labour 
Exchanges and the new insurance machinery. And all the per- 
plexities the Labour Exchanges have had hitherto to deal with 
will be as child’s play to what they will have now to tackle. 

A claimant for unemployed pay makes his appearance at a 
Labour Exchange with his insurance book duly stamped for 
the proper number of weeks. It will then be the duty of the 
insurance officer to satisfy himself that he did not lose his 
employment through “misconduct,” or leave it “voluntarily, 
without just cause” [§ 63, (2)], that he is “capable of work” 
(if not, I suppose he is to be turned over to the Sickness Insur- 
ance Fund), and that he is “unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment” [§ 62 (3)]. I cannot find it definitely stated in the Bill, 
but in the Memorandum it is definitely laid down that the test 
whether they are unable to obtain “suitable employment” is 
the inability of the Labour Exchange to “find suitable work” 
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for them (Mem., p. 4). Is, then, the Superintendent of the 
Labour Exchange to determine the “suitability,” or the Insur- 
ance Officer? Perhaps they are to be the same person, though 
this seems hardly likely. If not, the responsibility will certainly 
have to be definitely placed on one or other pair of shoulders. 

And, whoever has to decide this, he will want some indication 
or guidance as to the meaning of that blessed word “suitable.” 
Has a man a right to be given work at his own trade? The 
demand will certainly be made, and Parliament had better face 
it. If Parliament follows the analogy of union out-of-work 
benefit, it will permit payment to be made, however much work 
there may be in other trades, so long as a man cannot get employ- 
ment in his own. And there will be a natural reluctance on 
the part of a man who has paid his contributions for years in 
an insured trade to take work in an uninsured trade. I see 
no provision in the Act to allow men to carry into uninsured 
trades any vested interests acquired in insured occupations ; 
though this would not seem impossible to arrange. If, however, 
“suitable” is to mean “in a man’s own trade,” unemployment 
insurance (like trade unionism itself) will tend to check the 
mobility of labour. This will be a rather surprising result for 
Labour Exchanges to work towards; especially when we 
remember that their chief advocate in this country, Mr. 
Beveridge, expressly advocated them in order to increase the 
“fluidity of labour.” “The ideal for practical reform,” he told 
us (Unemployment, p. 237), is “to make reality correspond with 
the assumption of economic theory.” I have always thought 
that there was a good deal to be said for making the assumptions 
of economic theory correspond with reality. And I don’t know 
that I regard “mobility” as an altogether satisfactory ideal. So 
that I should not regard the effect of the Act in tying men more 
tightly to their original trades as necessarily an argument 
against it. But permanent membership of a trade is evidently 
not always easy to reconcile with the fluctuations of modern 
competitive industry. 

We have so far said nothing as to the relation of “suitability ” 
to standard or trade union rates of wages. A trade union member 
will, of course, be allowed to stick out for the trade union rate. 
But will the Labour Exchanges insist on a non-unionist taking 
work in a trade in which there is a union if it is offered to 
him below the union rate? All that the Bill says (§ 62) is that 
he shall not be expected to accept an offer “at a rate of wage 
lower than the rate which he habitually earns when in employ- 
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ment.” Apart from the difficulty, formidable enough, of ascer- 
taining what men do habitually earn, there remains the 
consideration that non-unionists will, as a fact, often be found 
to have worked in the past below the union rate. That will be 
one reason, perhaps, why they will not have been unionists. 
And therefore, under the Act, the Labour Exchange will have 
the right to compel them again to work at less than union rates. 
I cannot see how we can avoid the conclusion that such an 
arrangement will play very conveniently into the hands of 
employers who habitually employ cheaper non-union labour. 
They cannot, certainly, apply to the Labour Exchange if they 
have a strike or lock-out going on (§ 62). But so long as they 
can steer clear of a strike, they can make a regular practice of 
getting their labour through the Exchange so long as there is 
a sufficient quantity of the cheaper labour to draw upon. 

To other trade union conditions, besides wages, the Bill 
makes no reference. Apparently all the terms of the proffered 
employment are to be settled by the Labour Exchange (or Insur- 
ance Officer), just as it (or he) pleases, so long as nobody puts 
the claimant up to objecting. If he objects, the question will 
come before the Court of Referees, consisting in equal number of 
representatives of workmen and employers, with an appointed 
Chairman. In all probability, it will be the Chairman who will 
really have to decide. If the Court (i.e., the Chairman) and the 
Insurance Officer disagree, there will be an appeal to an Umpire 
appointed by the Board of Trade; and such appeals, according to 
the Memorandum (p. 4), “will serve to harmonise the principles 
on which Courts of Referees and Insurance Officers decide cases.” 
It looks, therefore, as if the whole spirit of the working of the 
Act—whether this vast new machinery is to exert its influence 
in favour of or against trade union standards—will depend on 
the personality of the Umpires. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for the working of the scheme, bye- or 
subsidiary employments are not so common in the English staple 
industries as in Germany. The difficulty, therefore, of adjusting 
the definition of “un-employment” to the way in which men 
actually pass their days will not be so great in this country as 
it would be there. But it will certainly arise here also. Can 
a bricklayer who has an allotment go on working on his allot- 
ment when he is in receipt of out-of-work pay? If so, can 
a bricklayer out of work who hasn’t an allotment, hire a piece 
of land and work on it? How big a piece can he take, and 
how much of his produce can he sell, &c., &c.? But the Bill 
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proposes to leave so much to the Umpires that perhaps it intends 
to leave this, too. 


W. J. ASHLEY 





THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AGREEMENT 


NeEaRLy fifty years after denouncing the Elgin-Marcy re- 
ciprocity treaty with Canada, the United States has taken the 
initiative in proposing a new reciprocity agreement strikingly 
similar in content. In Canada the proposals are meeting with a 
reception significantly in contrast to the unanimity with which 
the earlier arrangement was welcomed. The agreement 
negotiated between President Taft and Mr. Fielding has stirred 
discussion and dissension to a degree unparalleled in the issueless 
calm of the Laurier régime. It is being vehemently denounced 
as economic ruin and the end of nationhood and Empire, and as 
vigorously if not as picturesquely defended. A stormy Parlia- 
mentary struggle and a closely contested general election this 
year or next seem inevitable. To make clear the reasons for 
this mixed reception, possibly the readiest means will be to 
compare the situation in Canada to-day with the situation in 
the other two periods when the question of closer trade relations 
with the Republic was especially to the fore—in 1854 and in 1891. 

In the early ‘fifties the scattered provinces of British North 
America saw in access to the markets of the United States the 
only escape from prolonged stagnation. While the preference 
that had been accorded to the colonies in the British market was 
of doubtful permanent value, its sudden removal had seriously 
dislocated trade. Taught by this system to look beyond their 
own borders for their economic development, the colonies turned 
to Washington when London failed. Interprovincial trade, 
between the Canadas and the Maritime provinces, was of little 
importance ; the intercolonial was yet to be built. The west was 
still a tractless hunting preserve. Manufacturers with vested 
rights and political influence were few and unorganised, though 
the financial needs of the State made it impossible to abolish the 
moderate revenue duties on manufactured goods imported, and 
thus limited the scope of the treaty. From no important quarter 
was opposition raised. At the same time, a fortunate conjunction 
overcame the normal indifference of the United States to the 
trade possibilities of its smaller neighbour. Since 1846 free 
trade had been in the ascendant. Southern Democrats, then in 
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control in Washington, were alarmed lest refusal of reciprocity 
would revive the annexation movement of 1849 in Canada, and 
add a tier of anti-slavery States to the union. The makeweight 
offers of fishing privileges on the coast, and free navigation of 
the St. John and the St. Lawrence river and canal system, won 
the support of New England and the border States. Lord Elgin’s 
skilful diplomacy seized the occasion and the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 resulted. 

The second culminating point in the trade relations of the 
two countries came in the general election of 1891. For four 
years a vigorous agitation had been carried on in Canada, 
especially in Ontario; the more extreme advocates of closer 
relations advocated Commercial Union, absolute free trade 
between the United States and Canada, a common tariff against 
the rest of the world, and division of customs receipts; while 
others, among them the leaders of the Liberal party, halted at 
Unrestricted Reciprocity, free trade between the two countries 
but separate tariffs toward other nations. The United States 
was in no mood for making a fair bargain. Protection was firmly 
and sacredly entrenched. A narrow provincial feeling of self- 
sufficiency pervaded the nation. Many Americans believed that 
by refusing reciprocity they could starve Canada into annexation. 
In Canada there was ground for pessimism and the adoption of 
desperate risks. 'The National Policy of protection had failed to 
bring the prosperity its over-sanguine advocates claimed. Popula- 
tion was stationary; tens of thousands of the most enterprising 
young men flocked every year to the United States. Farm prices 
were low. The British market had not yet been developed ; the 
exports of all Canadian merchandise to Britain averaged thirty-six 
millions in value in 1888-1890, as compared with thirty-three 
millions in 1878-1880, while exports of agricultural products had 
actually fallen from eleven millions to four. The west had been 
acquired, but it was being settled slowly and was not yet rated 
at its real worth. Yet in spite of this discouraging outlook the 
people of Canada rejected the drastic remedy proposed. The 
personal popularity of Sir John A. MacDonald, then fighting his 
last fight, the fear of political union, the resentment aroused by 
the gratuitous hostility of the McKinley tariff, dread of direct 
taxation and the influence of the organised manufacturers, 
weighed heavily. The scale was turned by the announcement 
of the Conservative leaders that they were already in negotiation 
with Washington for a limited reciprocity treaty based on the 
treaty of 1854, “with modifications required by the altered cir- 
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cumstances of both countries, and with the extensions deemed 
by the commission to be in the interests of Canada and the 
United States.” The safer policy won, though by a narrow 
margin ; Ontario and Quebec turned to the Liberals, the far east 
and the far west saving the day for the Conservatives. 

Twenty years later reciprocity is again to the fore, under 
strikingly altered conditions. To-day the initiative comes from 
the United States. The proposed closer relations are the outcome 
of a threatened tariff war. It will be remembered that in the 
upward revision of the tariff forced through the last Congress by 
the standpat Republicans, in clear violation of election pledges, 
provision was made for enforcing a maximum or retaliatory tariff 
against countries which, in the opinion of the President, unduly 
discriminated against the United States. Under this threat 
terms were made with one country after another until Canada 
alone remained to deal with. An important point was made 
when the United States recognised that the preference granted 
Great Britain and other parts of the Empire did not constitute 
a discrimination of which a foreign country might complain. The 
concessions granted France in the treaty recently concluded were 
not passed over so easily. Canada flatly declined, however, to 
grant without equivalent to the United States concessions given 
to France for value received. A rupture seemed imminent when 
President Taft, aware that public opinion in the United States 
would not support him in a tariff war, sent representatives to 
Ottawa, and later held a conference at Albany. An agreement 
was speedily reached; to save the President’s face, Canada 
granted the United States slight reductions on a limited number 
of unimportant articles, ranging from peanuts to photographs 
and perfumes ; to save her own contention, she at the same time 
extended the same concessions to all other countries. During 
the negotiations, President Taft expressed a desire for a wider 
agreement, which was negotiated in January, 1911, after con- 
ferences in Ottawa and Washington. 

The agreement, it may be recalled, follows in the main the 
lines of the 1854 treaty, putting on the fresh list grain, fruits, 
vegetables, live animals, dairy and most agricultural products, 
fish and fish oils, hewn timber and sawn boards, a few minerals 
such as asbestos, mica, and felspar, coke, and, conditionally, pulp 
and the cheaper grades of paper. The main difference from the 
earlier pact is that meats, flour, coal, and various timber products, 
instead of being admitted free, are accorded reduced duties, and 
that a limited range of manufactured articles is included, some 
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nine or ten commodities such as fencing wire, rolled iron or steel 
sheets, and type-setting machines being put on the free list, 
while the duty on agricultural implements, pickles and sauces, 
and other less important articles is reduced, on the average, about 
4 per cent. of the product value. 

The new forces making for the acceptance of the agreement 
in the United States are many and powerful. Not least im- 
portant is the growing friendliness to Great Britain and to 
Canada which has come with the emergence of the United States 
from the self-satisfied isolation of the last century. There is, 
further, the fact that many American manufacturers have reached 
the export stage where foreign markets, cheap food, and cheap 
raw materials are more necessary than a protected home market. 
Man for man, no market in the world is as profitable to the 
United States as that which Canada already affords, and only 
Britain and Germany import a larger total of American goods ; 
Canada of the future promises even greater things. To secure 
cheap food and raw materials these manufacturers are willing to 
throw over the farmer. who has long been deluded by the pretence 
of “protection all round,” on farm products as well as on manu- 
factured goods. They, and more disinterested advocates of con- 
servation, realise that the free land of the Republic is gone, that 
its agricultural production will not increase on the old lines of 
extensive cultivation, and that the timber resources are nearly 
exhausted and more nearly monopolised, while across the border 
vast farm and forest areas still remain undeveloped. In the 
revolt against corruption and privilege which has swept over the 
country and turned a millionaire-worshipping into a millionaire- 
suspecting people, the tariff, as one of the chief instruments of 
corruption and privilege, has suffered beyond hope of rehabilita- 
tion. The eastern consumer blames the tariff on foodstuffs for 
the increase in the cost of living—unjustly, in the main, though 
there may be poetic justice in the tariff which was once credited 
with all the prosperity of the nation now being damned for sins 
not its own. Newspapers support reciprocity because of their 
desire for cheaper paper, just as Canadian journals have defended 
the provincial policy of prohibiting export of pulpwood and thus 
increasing the supply in Canada. Finally there may be noted 
the party motive, in President Taft’s tardy realisation of the 
unpopularity of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, and the need, both for 
his party’s sake and for his own, of identifying his administration 
with some popular policy of tariff relief. Against these forces 
there are arrayed the hard-dying traditions of protectionist 
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exclusion, the opposition of those manufacturers who still find in 
the United States the best preserve they can hope for, and who 
fear the slightest breach in the tariff wall, and the hostility of 
the farmers, who resent being singled out as sacrifices on the 
altar of freer trade, especially when, with the United States, in 
the opinion of many, on the way to becoming an importing 
nation, the tariff on farm products is just on the point of proving 
of real value to them. 

The sudden shift in the American position is repeated in the 
attitude of many of the Canadian critics of the agreement. The 
Taft-Fielding pact is precisely the type of arrangement which 
Canadians of all parties have desired for half a century, and 
which the Conservative party in particular has time and again 
endeavoured to negotiate. As late as December of last year, 
when it was thought that the United States would decline to 
agree to reciprocity in natural products, and would insist on 
including a wide range of manufactures, eminent men now 
opposing the agreement were declaring that while this hypo- 
thetical treaty would be ruinous, an arrangement of a limited 
scope would be desirable. When it was found that the United 
States had abandoned its traditional contention and had accepted 
the Canadian position almost in toto, there was a momentary 
paralysis of criticism, and then a sudden and complete shift of 
attack. The present criticism must be very seriously discounted 
when the shift is borne in mind. 

It may seem strange to European students of trade relations 
that in Canada the main opposition to reciprocity has been based 
on the professed fear of consequent political absorption by the 
United States. Yet both the history and geography of Canada 
give some excuse for caution. Twenty years ago there was 
ground for fearing that the unrestricted reciprocity proposals of 
the Liberals would make for political union. But to-day the 
conditions are poles apart. In 1891, unrestricted reciprocity 
involved discrimination against Great Britain ; to-day, restricted 
reciprocity not only involves no discrimination, but goes along 
with a preference to Britain, and a preference frankly recognised 
by the United States. In 1891 it was difficult to see how unre- 
stricted reciprocity could be brought about without a common 
tariff policy ; to-day both nations are explicitly free to alter their 
tariffs as they please. In 1891 the west was undeveloped, 
industry stagnant, the population stationary, national spirit, or 
rather colonial spirit, apologetic and pessimistic ; to-day the west 
focusses the world’s attention, industry is expanding, population 
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advancing, and the national spirit becoming every year still more 
assertive and sturdily self-reliant. Canada’s national life is well 
past the danger point. 

Those who raise the annexation bogey make two claims. The 
first and more plausible is that the United States now wishes to 
annex Canada. There is no question that many Americans 
believe it is the ultimate destiny of the continent to be united 
under the Stars and Stripes. There is also no question, how- 
ever, that of late years, with the growing friendliness to Great 
Britain, and the growing understanding of the national aspira- 
tions and unfettered Imperial loyalty of Canada, this expectation, 
born of lack of knowledge, has been disappearing. What annexa- 
tion sentiment still survives in irresponsible and occasionally 
blatant quarters is of a purely passive nature, so that in reality 
it is only the second claim, the assertion of the effect of the 
agreement on Canadian rather than on American sentiment, that 
merits attention. This assertion is, that reciprocity will lessen 
trade between east and west, ruin the transcontinental railways, 
and breed in the dismembered fragments of the Canadian nation 
a desire for political union with the communities with which they 
trade. Bearing in mind that the proposed agreement is partial 
and not exclusive, the calm observer of the Canadian situation 
must pronounce this fear baseless and unwarranted. If trade 
intercourse bred annexation sentiment, it is difficult to under- 
stand how it is that the years since 1891, when our imports 
from the United States had been doubling every decade, are 
precisely the years in which the tide of national and Imperial 
patriotism has been at the flood. If imports are consistent with 
loyalty, there seems no reason why exports should be disloyal. 
The cry of annexation comes mainly from financial circles in 
Montreal and Toronto. When a Canadian banker lends fifty 
million dollars on call in New York, or a Canadian promoter 
secures the aid of American capital and American directors in 
floating some asbestos or rubber merger, no fear of annexation 
troubles their conscience, but let a Nova Scotia fisherman sell a 
barrel of fish or a Manitoba farmer a bushel of grain in the 
United States, and the country is suddenly discovered to be in 
peril of extinction. The surest and apparently the only way to 
develop annexation sentiment in Canada is to refuse to ratify 
reciprocity, and let the west come to believe that it has been 
sacrificed for Imperial loyalty or eastern manufacturers’ gain. 
Admission to the American market did not foster annexation 
sentiment in 1854-66; exclusion from the American market by 
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unfriendly American tariffs has not fostered annexation in years 
since; but exclusion from the American market by Canadian 
manufacturers might develop the much feared sentiment. 

As for the railways, they seem in little danger. It is for- 
gotten that already Canadian railways have five thousand miles 
of road in the United States; it is forgotten that the country is 
committed to building the Hudson Bay Railway, which will send 
grain direct from Manitoba to Britain, omitting the long east- 
ward haul, and that on the completion of the Panama Canal 
the Pacific route, again cutting out the eastward haul, will seize 
a large share of traffic. And in spite of these certainties the 
Canadian roads continue calmly double-tracking their own and 
paralleling one another’s lines, assured that, whatever diversions 
there may be, east and west traffic will continue to task their 
capacity. Under the existing bonding arrangement Canadian and 
American roads already compete for the carrying trade of both 
countries, as they would continue to compete under reciprocity ; 
nor have the Canadian roads, with their better grades, their 
unified control—no single American road spans the continent, 
soon three Canadian roads will span it—their steamship fleets 
on both oceans, and their bountiful Government assistance, any- 
thing to fear in the competition. On no ground does the fear of 
national disintegration seem justified ; doubtless to some the fear 
of annexation is real, and doubtless for Canada circumspection 
is needed, but for the most part it would appear that the cry of 
annexation is an appeal to the readiest worked prejudice by men 
whose own opposition is based on other grounds. 

From the Imperial standpoint there seems no more real danger 
than from the national. It is objected that in some measure 
the pending agreement deprives Great Britain of the preference 
it enjoyed over the United States in the Canadian market. This 
is, of course, true, but a comparison of the schedules affected 
with the total of Canada’s imports from the mother country shows 
that the measure is small. The British free trader should bear 
in mind that the disappearance of the preference granted Britain 
is a necessary incident of Canada’s gradual movement toward 
free trade. And if the British tariff reformer complains that 
the negotiations with France and Italy, and now with the United 
States, have involved whittling down the British preference, he 
should reflect that were protection re-established in Britain, 
with an initial preference to Canada, negotiation with foreign 
countries to secure more favourable entry for British manufac- 
tures would inevitably result in whittling down the Canadian 
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preference. On the side of exports, there is not the slightest 
probability of the American demand for Canadian wheat, for 
example, expanding so rapidly that a supply for mixing purposes 
will not be forthcoming for Britain, of course at corresponding 
prices ; the Saskatchewan farmer is not willing to accept a lower 
price in Liverpool than- in Minneapolis, for the Empire’s sake, 
just as he is not asking the British consumer to pay him a higher 
price for the Empire’s sake. 

One British interest has a real grievance in the reciprocity 
agreement—the advocates of Imperial preference. There is no 
question that free trade in natural products between Canada and 
the United States would make it practically impossible to exclude 
the United States from the benefits of the preference. The 
whole scheme of cementing the Empire by tariff preferences is 
based on the supposition that there will be no swing toward free 
trade by the nations of the world. It would not be expedient 
to discuss here the British aspects of the question, nor to inquire 
whether the economic objections to the proposal to link the 
scattered States of the Empire, with their diverse interests and 
stages of development, in an inclusive and exclusive fiscal alliance, 
are any less insuperable than were the political objections to 
the scheme repudiated twenty years ago of linking Canada and 
the United States in inclusive and exclusive commercial union. 
The feeling in Canada is no more unanimous than in Britain; 
imperialists who believe that trade bonds are the most enduring 
links of Empire, protectionists who wish to see protection in 
Canada buttressed by its adoption in Britain, are on the one side, 
and on the other, imperialists who fear tariff mongering will 
make for friction rather than for harmony, nationalists who 
oppose centralisation in any form, and free or freer traders who 
look to the mother country as their model. Few in Canada would 
refuse the boon of preference if Britain thought it for her own 
good to adopt protection ; few would desire a preference if given 
for our good alone. The farmers, for whose benefit preference 
would presumably be established, have explicitly repudiated it ; 
in the words of the memorial presented to Parliament in 
December, 1910, by the National Council of Agriculture, “We 
desire that free trade be established between Britain and Canada 
in as short a time as possible, without unduly disarranging 
business interests. We do not ask for any preference in the 
British markets for our produce in return, since we regard free 
trade between Canada and Great Britain as being in the best 
interests of the development of Canada; nor do we suggest nor 
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desire that Britain should tax foreign food stuffs for our benefit.” 
The manufacturers, who are the chief organised upholders of the 
inter-imperial preferential idea, would fight to the last ditch any 
increase in the British preference on goods that are or may be 
manufactured in Canada. 

On the economic side the advantage of the agreement is 
clearest in the case of fish and fish products and of the limited 
number of minerals included, mica, feldspar, fluorspar, on the 
free list, and iron ore on the reduced duties list. For the farmer 
the advantage is not so great as it would have been in the 
’eighties before the British market had been exploited extensively 
or a large home market built up. Prices have been largely 
levelled up on both sides the border, so that the removal of the 
tariff wall will in many instances not alter the average Canadian 
price. In fact, the report on comparative prices presented to 
Congress by the Tariff Board (Senate Document 849, 61st Cong., 
3 Sess.) shows frequently a higher level in Canada. This general 
qualification made, it is beyond question that the Canadian farmer 
stands to gain on several important products, among which are 
barley, oats, flax, hay, live stock, and cheese. Wheat presents a 
special case. There is not any immediate likelihood, in spite of the 
fears frequently expressed in the United States, of that country 
not growing a sufficient quantity of wheat for its own consump- 
tion. What is lacking is quality ; every year the higher-grade wheat 
forms a smaller percentage of the total crop, and the need of 
the Canadian wheat, rich in dry gluten, for blending, becomes 
more imperative. Another factor in the situation is the circum- 
stance that during the four or five winter months that the Great 
Lakes are closed to navigation, the Saskatchewan farmer must 
accept a price based on the need of carrying the grain over, 
while the Dakota farmer receives a price based on the immediate 
requirements of ninety million people; consequently during the 
winter months Duluth and Minneapolis prices are always higher 
than Winnipeg prices. Add the opportunity of selling in the 
United States grain below export grade, wheat that has been 
slightly touched with frost, for example, and the reasons for the 
western farmers’ demand for reciprocity are sufficiently strong. 
The flow of commodities will, of course, not be southward only. 
Early fruits and vegetables will be shipped north in large quan- 
tities, and the Niagara fruit growers will lose a share of the 
profitable market they have built up in the prairie provinces, 
though they may gain nearer home. Broadly, one may say 
that the gains will not be of the obvious character achieved in 
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reciprocal agreements between entirely non-competing countries, 
but will come as the gains of inter-provincial and inter-state, 
inter-city and inter-county trade have come, from greater speciali- 
sation, from complementary seasons, from the lessening of specu- 
lative fluctuations, from the cancelling of cross hauls and 
utilisation of nearer resources. 

It is the manufacturers, and the financial interests closely 
connected with them, who form the backbone of the opposition 
to reciprocity. So far as the present agreement is concerned it 
does not seriously affect Canadian manufacturing industry as a 
whole. Certain industries which work up Canadian raw materials 
may lose; millers oppose the agreement because they will have 
to pay more for their wheat, brewers for their barley, packers 
for livestock, canners for late fruit and vegetables. As these 
are industries which have profited in no small degree from a 
stiff protection on their finished products, and industries in which 
mergers have flourished, they do not receive much public 
sympathy ; it is felt that the Canadian farmer will be able to 
obtain more for his raw produce without the Canadian consumer 
having to pay more for the finished product, of which the price 
is now as high as the tariff will permit. The reductions of duty 
on imported manufactures are neither large nor numerous; 
regarding the most important reductions, those on farm 
machinery, the fact that the leading Canadian firm sells half 
its output abroad, against American competition, gives ground 
for believing that they will be able to face the situation. 

But it is not the present agreement that excites the opposition 
of the manufacturers. It is paradoxical that the chief criticism 
directed against this agreement is not directed against this agree- 
ment at all; in part it is a reminiscence of opposition to the 
unrestricted reciprocity proposals of other days, in part an 
apprehension of more serious danger yet to come, in extension 
of reciprocity to cover manufactures in general. It is feared, 
and with much reason, that if the organised farmers, who are 
the chief motive force behind reciprocity, succeed in carrying 
the outworks of protection, they will be encouraged to assault 
the citadel itself. The most important plank in the platform of 
the powerful Graingrowers’ Associations of the West, and of the 
less well-organised farmers of Ontario, is the immediate increase 
of the preference in British goods to 50 per cent., with complete 
free trade with the mother country in ten years; incidentally, it 
is an illuminating commentary on the imperial loyalty cry that 
the same forces that demand reciprocity with the United States 
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in natural products and farm machinery are demanding free 
admission of British manufactures, while those who oppose 
reciprocity most strongly are the interests which opposed the 
granting of the preference to Britain in the first place and 
oppose the slightest extension to-day. For the present Canada 
does not appear to be in a position to tear down her tariff walls. 
So far as Britain is concerned, to cite only one difficulty, free 
trade would involve serious fiscal problems. The Dominion, with 
its scattered population and scant realised wealth, and with the 
provincial governments in possession of many of the most 
valuable means of taxation, cannot lightly abandon its customs 
revenue ; corporation taxes, land taxes, income taxes, inheritance 
taxes supplementing the provincial levies, all involve difficulties. 
So far as the United States goes, one-sided free trade with 
that nation has never been possible for Canada if she desired 
to obtain both national independence and industrial diversity ; so 
long as the Republic kept its tariff walls against us, we had no 
option but to follow its example. Once the United States, for 
its own good, decided to lower its tariff, and the market of the 
whole continent was opened, Canada, with its progressive people 
and its unequalled wealth of water powers, would not need to 
fear the industrial issue of open competition, though the revenue 
difficulty would still remain. But that day has not yet come; 
while protection is on the run in the United States, it has still 
strong entrenchments, and the fight may be prolonged. Prob- 
ably if existing tendencies continue, Canada’s tariff against both 
Britain and the United States—there is not the slightest possi- 
bility of the United States being granted any concession not 
made to Britain—will persistently tend lower. But the western 
farmer, restless at the rapid growth of trusts in Canada, 
sheltered by the tariff, resentful of the methods by which pro- 
tection is secured—“the wheel that squeaks the loudest gets the 
grease,’ as the president of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association recently admitted—and not any less selfish in his 
views than the eastern manufacturer he attacks, is not willing 
to wait. It is a hard problem for the manufacturers to decide 
whether the farmers will be more dangerous baulked or success- 
ful; they have apparently decided that it is well to crush the 
heresy in the cradle. 

The parliamentary fate of reciprocity is impossible to forecast. 
The unclosured House of Commons of Canada, and the rudderless 
American Senate, now especially disorganised by the breaking up 
of old party lines, offer large opportunities for obstruction. And 
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eventually within the year the people of Canada will have an 


opportunity to pass judgment upon it at the polls. 
O. D. SKELTON. 





LocaL CONTROL AND THE INCOME Tax. 


Two recent enactments in connection with the Income Tax 
are worthy of remark in so far as they indicate something in 
the nature of a departure from or variation of the original plan 
upon which our Income Tax practice is based. 

Under the Finance Act of 1909-10, the administration of the 
Supertax part of the Income Tax, that is, the special tax upon 
aggregate incomes exceeding £5,000 per annum, is vested in 
the Special Commissioners, and is for most practical purposes, 
controlled by the Board of Inland Revenue. Under Section 69 of 
the same Act, the Local Surveyor of Taxes is authorised to grant 
certificates of repayment in respect of the additional allowances 
for repairs of cottages and lands. Provided that he considers the 
claim to be satisfactory, he need not invoke the aid of the 
District Commissioners. In other words, the latter are only to 
deal with contentious cases. 

It must, however, be admitted that the practice, to which 
legal sanction is here given, is one that has been in general vogue 
for many years. Under the fundamental Act of 1842, even as 
amended by subsequent enactments, the District Commissioners, 
in all cases not falling within the purview of the Special 
Commissioners, were made supreme. With few exceptions, 
every error, however palpable, every rectification, however simple 
and obvious, has to be dealt with by personal appeal before the 
Commissioners. It does not matter in the slightest whether or 
not the Crown and the Taxpayer are agreed upon the point at 
issue. The sole procedure is as stated. 

This, of course, was carrying local control to an extreme limit, 
and, as might be expected, the Commissioners’ réle in undisputed 
adjustments, is usually little more than a formal blessing upon 
the settlements arrived at. Section 69 of the Act of 1909-10, 
merely gives legal sanction to a practice that experience has 
shown would be the inevitable outcome. 

Still, history shows there to be an ever-increasing tendency 
towards the centralisation of authority, and as I conceive the 
part played by the District Commissioners to be the most valuable 
and unique feature in the Income Tax administration, it, may 
serve a useful purpose to explain more or less precisely their 


position. 
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Who, then, are these local Commissioners? How are they 
appointed? And what are their qualifications? The General 
Commissioners of the Income Tax, to give them their correct 
title, are an offshoot from the Commissioners of the Land Tax. 
The latter comprises all the local magistracy and certain other 
gentlemen who are included in the “Name Acts.” In a word, 
the honour of a Land Tax Commissionership, with its nominal 
duties, is usually, but not always, the reward of minor political 
services. There is now no property qualification for the post, 
and like the Income Tax Commissionership it is honorary in 
character. 

The Land Tax Commissioners appoint the General Com- 
missioners of the Income Tax from those among their number 
possessing the necessary property qualification. This latter 
contains many variations of little practical importance, but may 
be said to embrace the sound maxim that the control of the 
Income Tax shall be in the hands of those who pay it. Apart 
from this, the General Commissioners need have no special fitness 
for the task imposed upon them. 

In their turn the General Commissioners give birth to what 
are known as the “ Additional Commissioners.” These are either 
a committee of the General Commissioners themselves, or are 
taken from the list to supply vacancies amongst the General 
Commissioners. To them is entrusted the work of making all the 
assessments upon trades and professions under Schedule D, in 
all cases where choice or the law does not call for the service of 
the Special Commissioners. (The latter are paid officials 
appointed by the Treasury.) 

It is to be noted, however, that in the case of a General 
Commissioner having acted as an Additional Commissioner, he is 
thereby precluded from hearing appeals against assessments made 
by him in the latter capacity. 

In actual practice, the constitution of the General or District 
Commissioners is extremely varied in type. In the country 
districts, the boards are usually composed of the “nobility, gentry, 
and clergy,” the same class, often the same individuals, as is met 
with upon the county bench. In most of the towns, the 
preference seems to be for retired business men, whilst in some 
of the largest centres it seems to be for the higher grade of 
merchants and manufacturers. Speaking generally, the choice 
falls upon persons who have the reputation for financial stability 
and sound judgment. The wisdom with which the choice is 
usually made, is reflected in the small proportion of those who 
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elect to be assessed by the Special Commissioners rather than 
disclose their private business to the local body. In this con- 
nection, there is, however, a modern tendency towards assessment 
by the Special Commissioners in the cases where the framing of 
the taxpayers’ returns is entrusted to professional accountants. 

Such, then, is the nature of the authority upon which rests 
the burden of controlling the English Income Tax—“an unpaid 
committee of amateur tax-lawyers,” as I have known them to 
be characterised. 

Nevertheless, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that it has been very largely due to this body that the tax has 
remained in continuous operation since 1842. A centralised 
administration would have relegated it to oblivion for the greater 
part of the time. 

What, then, is the great feature embodied in the method 
employed? To what is it due that the administration has 
become probably the most efficient and certainly the least bureau- 
cratic of any in the world? 

One of the most extraordinary features of the system is, the 
smallness of the powers conferred upon the representatives of 
the Crown. Almost everywhere in the Acts we read of things 
to be done by the General Commissioners. Rarely is the Surveyor 
mentioned at all. And yet, if the average income taxpayer were 
asked who was the most important local income tax official, the 
odds are that he would at once mention the Surveyor of Taxes. 

He would be, from his point of view, undoubtedly quite 
right. The Surveyor is the person to whom he would go with his 
complaints; and it is possible for a1 man to go through a long 
business career as a regular taxpayer without ever knowing that 
the court of the Commissioners is anything more than a depart- 
mental “Mrs. Harris.” 

The position is one of those curious examples of English self- 
government under which the powers assigned to one authority 
are, in practice, largely exercised by another. Still, large as is 
the part taken by the Surveyor, as the representative of the 
Crown, in the actual levying of the tax, there is little doubt but 
that the secret of its success lies in the system of joint control 
under which the local and central authorities work together, and 
for the most part in complete harmony. 

When Peel introduced his Income Tax Bill in 1842 it met, 
as might be expected, with very great opposition. The only 
people who are as a class enamoured of the tax are those whose 
incomes are too small for its purview. Inquisitorial by nature, 
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without the sugar-coating of an indirect tax, no statesman is 
likely to introduce such a tax for revenue purposes except in a 
time of emergency. 

The only way to make the dose less unpalatable, and at the 
same time to take hostages for its future permanence, was to 
admit the principle of local control, with its attendant patronage, 
to the fullest extent. The effect of the Act of 1842 is very much 
as if the Premier had said, “I must have an income tax, but I 
will let the people assess themselves and collect the money them- 
selves through local bodies over which the central Government 
shall have no control whatever apart from a general supervision 
by its local representative. This, of course, will be necessary in 
order to secure uniformity and prevent evasion. The power of 
the Crown shall be limited to cases where there is a default in 
the carrying out of the Act, or where the taxpayer, under 
Schedule D, prefers to avoid local disclosure of his finances. 
Nothing shall be done to impair the absolute and final supremacy 
of the Commissioners in all questions of fact.” This supremacy 
is the keynote of the whole business. 

It must not be thought, however, that the whole of the work, 
and the success that has attended it, is due to the local Commis- 
sioners. As bodies they present manifold degrees of activity 
and efficiency. In some districts they personally discharge the 
whole of the duties assigned to them, and in those districts the 
position of the Crown official is one of decidedly inferior import- 
ance. In others their share of the work is little more than the 
formal blessing attested by their signatures. In such districts 
the Surveyor of Taxes, if he is a person of capacity, is appar- 
ently supreme. 

I say apparently because such is far from being the real 
position. The powers conferred upon the Commissioners by law, 
albeit apparently dormant, are in reality in active operation below 
the surface. 

It is not my intention to show why bureaucracies tend to 
become arbitrary and unjust. But it is generally agreed that 
they do, and in few domains is there so great a possibility for 
this development as in the income tax administration. What, 
then, is the reason why there is such a small amount of this 
evil even where, as frequently happens in unimportant centres, 
the whole of the control seems to have been abdicated by the 
Commissioners to the Surveyor. 

The answer lies in the fact that the Commissioners generally, 
and the Surveyor always, know that whatever discretionary 
powers the latter exercises can only be exercised so long as he 
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retains the confidence of the body in whom the powers are legally 
vested. A Surveyor who should fail in this all-important respect 
would find himself in an utterly untenable position. He would 
be reduced almost to impotence, and it would not be long before 
he would be transferred elsewhere. 

It is a tribute to the English capacity for self-government 
that these circumstances rarely arise in practice. Local Commis- 
sioners, Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and the local 
Surveyor of Taxes work in harmony together. What is more, 
it may be hazarded as an independent opinion that each of these 
powers tends to correct the untoward tendencies of the remainder. 

The local Commissioners have a wholesome respect for the 
criticism that is inherent in the presence of the Crown official. 
The latter’s undue exercise of authority is effectually thwarted 
by the Commissioners’ supremacy in disputed cases. The 
possible development of undue technicality through the central 
authority is corrected by the non-technical character of the 
Commissioners as an appellate body, and by the fact that the 
Board of Inland Revenue have, apparently, no right of direct 
representation at appeals. The overawing of the appellate body 
is impossible where the central power is filtered through subor- 
dinate officials. Finally, the Board of Inland Revenue have had 
the wisdom to recognise the virtues of the situation. They have 
always been glad to cast the onus of responsibility from their own 
shoulders on to the shoulders of the local Commissioners, thus 
at once adding to the importance of the latter and relieving 
themselves of odium. 

The system I have outlined with its system of checks is unique 
in character, and has achieved the unstinted praise of foreign 
critics. But it goes without saying that, like everything else, 
it has its defects. 

Three classes of objection have been put forward. 

It is obvious that the success of the method is dependent 
upon the successful co-operation of the various authorities. 
Everything rests upon the honesty of purpose of the Local 
Commissioners. If the latter from any motive should become 
hostile and obstructive, they can offer almost insuperable 
obstacles to the proper assessment of the tax. The safeguards 
against evasion and unjust assessment are inseparably bound up 
with the uprightness of the local Commissioners. The fact that 
this aspect of the case has not assumed dangerous importance is 
a striking testimony to the common honesty of English public 


life. 
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The second objection is that amateur bodies are, as a rule, 
manifestly unfitted to decide the nice questions of legal technicality 
that arise in the taxation under Schedule D. As, however, the 
taxpayer can appeal from an assessment under this schedule to 
the Special Commissioners, that is to say, he can choose the 
tribunal by which his case is to be heard, the objection is of 
little practical importance. The great body of the appeals is 
far better dealt with by the lay body. The latter is apt to decide 
cases upon broad, common-sense views in which its own local 
knowledge has been a principal factor. The work of such a 
tribunal makes for economy and precludes delay. 

The third objection is a more serious one. Under the Act 
of 1842, not only were the Commissioners empowered to appoint 
the assessors and collectors, make the assessments, and hear the 
appeals, but, through their clerk, they were also entrusted with 
the larger part of the routine clerical work involved in the prepara- 
tion of the assessments. The remainder of this class of work 
devolves upon the Surveyor. I have no hesitation in saying that 
from an administrative point of view this is the most serious 
flaw in the Act. The very virtues of the system become its 
defects in dealing with this part of the work. The routine work 
of a bureaucracy is, as a rule, infinitely superior in precision 
and accuracy to that of a small local authority, especially where 
that local authority is, like the kind under review, absolutely 
irresponsible. 

Under the Acts, I know of no security whatever for the 
clerical work entrusted to the Commissioners being promptly and 
properly done. Provided that they are prepared to certify that 
their clerk has done the work properly and to their satisfaction, 
there appears to be no right whatever upon the part of the Crown 
to withhold payment of the remuneration fixed by law, despite 
the fact that the Commissioners’ certificate may be in striking 
contradiction to the real facts of the case. This flaw in the 
system has had, and is having, bad effects in many parts of the 
country. It is an evil that must inevitably increase with the 
complexity of the tax. 

It must not, however, be thought that blame attaches to the 
clerks as a whole. Many of them do their work admirably. It 
is the system that is at fault. The routine work to be done is 
of the most dry-as-dust type. There is much of it, and it calls 
for close supervision. The great majority of the clerks do their 
best; but the absence of effective checking, and the incapacity 
for rapid expansion and contraction of the staff inevitable in small 
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isolated offices, result in much of the work being ill-done and 
delayed. The attendant results are a heavy burden on the office 
of the local Surveyor, whose staff has to make good all deficiencies. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that, if the tax machinery 
were being set up afresh, in the light of past experience, no part 
of the clerical and statistical work would be entrusted to the 
local bodies. If at any future time the machinery of the tax is 
overhauled, this defect is the one that calls most insistently for 
remedy. Incidentally, it may be said that, owing to the vested 
interests involved, it is the one that is the least likely to get it. 
In conclusion, it may be said that, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions and defects mentioned, the position held by the local 
Commissioners to-day is a striking testimony to the wisdom of 
their creators. To entrust an income tax to almost unfettered 
local control was an act of extreme political daring. The result 
has shown that the boldest course is often -the best. 
W. B. CowcHER 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


Report of a Deputation from the University College, Reading, 
to Canada and the United States. 


Wi1rH the object of gaining information that might be useful 
in developing the work of the Agricultural Department of the 
above College, five members of the Council and Staff spent a 
month last year in visiting selected educational centres in 
North America. Their impressions and conclusions have been 
published by the College in a Report that is worth careful study. 
The scale on which agricultural education is undertaken in 
Canada and the States, makes our modest efforts in this country 
pale into insignificance. While the greatest of our achievements 
scarcely reaches a capital expenditure on buildings and equipment 
of £20,000, we find a single institution in Canada—the Macdonald 
College—supported to the extent of nearly a million sterling. 
A Department of Agriculture in an English University is 
thought to be well supported with £2,000 a year from public 
funds, which compares with £25,000 a year provided by the 
Government of Ontario for the maintenance of the Agricultural 
College at Guelph, and with double this amount in the case of 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell. Similar comparisons, not 
flattering to our position, may be instituted in regard to the 
number of students and the strength of the Staff. Such 
reflections make thinking people restless, and perhaps restlessness 
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is a first step to progress. It is interesting to note that at many 
of the leading American Agricultural Colleges a necessary 
qualification of admission is a thorough acquaintance with 
agriculture on the part of the candidate. This enables a 
student to appreciate the bearings of science on agriculture to an 
extent that is otherwise impossible. Having regard to the 
improvement of the efficiency of the Agricultural Department at 
Reading, the Deputation recommend: close contact with the 
farmer, the appointment of specialists in every section of 
agriculture, the encouragement of research, insistence on ac- 
quaintance with the practice of agriculture before, or at an early 
stage of, the course of academic study, and the postponement of 
much of the study of pure science till the later stages of the course. 
W. SOMERVILLE 





AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


AccorDING to the Report on the wages of agricultural 
labourers in 1907, which has recently been published by the 
Board of Trade, the average earnings of adult males regularly 
employed in ordinary agricultural labour, as distinguished from 
the more skilled horsemen, cattlemen and shepherds, were for 
England, 17s. 6d. a week, or exactly half-a-crown a day, including 
Sundays. In that year the average price of wheat in England 
and Wales was about 30s. per quarter of 480 lbs., or three- 
farthings per lb. So that the English unskilled agricultural 
labourer received as wages and allowances an amount which 
ensured him, for each of the 365 days of the year, the equivalent 
in value of 40 lbs. weight of wheat at the price of the day. 

An inquiry into agricultural wages was made in the Punjab 
in December, 1909, and it is interesting to compare its results 
with those for England. The Punjab is the northernmost of 
the great provinces of India and contains a population of twenty 
millions, a little less than half the population of the United 
Kingdom. Wheat is the principal crop, and much of the wheat 
grown there finds its way to this country. On the average of 
the last six years, the price of wheat in the Punjab was 24s. per 
quarter, or 3d. per lb.. 

The inquiry has shown that there is an extraordinary diversity 
in the rate of wages between the different districts. In the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the commonest rates of daily wages paid 
for unskilled agricultural labour are 3d. or 4d., and many villages 
report their customary rate as 2d. a day. On the other hand, in 
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the centre of the Province, which has within recent years been 
opened up by the construction of great canals at State expense, 
the commonest rate is 6d. a day, but in many places as much as 
8d. a day is paid. In such circumstances a merely arithmetical 
average would be misleading, but it may be said roughly that 
for the Province as a whole the present average rate of agricultural 
wages is about 5d. a day. Measured in wheat this means that, 
when the agricultural labourer can find employment, he is 
content with the equivalent of 8 lbs. of wheat per day, as 
compared with the English labourer’s wages of 40 lbs. per day 
all the year round. Measured in millet, the cheapest food-grain 
in common use, his daily wages would purchase 11 Ibs. weight of 
grain. But the Punjab labourer can by no means reckon on getting 
employment all the year round. He is usually engaged by the day, 
and only when there is work to be done. He may get considerably 
higher wages at harvest-time if the crops are heayy, but at the 
slack times of the year he has much difficulty in getting 
employment, and in seasons of drought there is no employment 
to be had in the fields, and he is forced to migrate in search of 
work, or, if the scarcity has deepened into famine, to accept the 
famine relief wage of about 14d. per day, which experience has 
shown is enough to keep him in good health and bodily vigour, 
until the rain comes and he can again find employment near his 
home. It is not usual to employ ploughmen by the month or 
year, but where this is done the ploughman’s total annual 
emoluments work out to an average of only about 4d. a day. 

An inquiry into agricultural wages was also made in 1906 
in the adjoining United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, which have 
a population of forty-eight millions, and it was found that while 
in the western districts neighbouring on the Punjab the usual 
rate was 3d. a day, wages gradually decreased as one approached 
the congested districts in the south-east bordering on Bengal, 
where the usual daily wage was 13d., just enough to buy about 
4 lbs. weight of the cheapest food-grain, out of which the 
labourer had to find not only necessary food, but clothing and 
comforts for himself and his family. In that part of India the 
half-a-crown a day earned, Sunday and Saturday, year in year out 
by the English ploughman, would secure the services of no less 
than twenty Indian coolies, willing to work for twelve hours or 
more a day! It is an appalling thought that there are millions of 
our fellow-subjects, for whose welfare we are responsible, who are 
dependent on such a pittance, and contented to marry and 
multiply down to such a low standard of comfort. Yet, on the 
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whole, except in times of pestilence or famine, they for the most 
part lead healthy, peaceful, almost happy lives, little troubled by 
anxiety for the future, which they leave to Providence and to the 
Government. 

It is gratifying to iearn that there has been in recent years 
a marked rise of wages, and a corresponding improvement in the 
standard of living. In the Punjab, sixty years ago, the common 
rate of wages was only 2d. a day ; twenty years ago, it was abount 
24d., now it is 5d.—so that the rate of wages has doubled in the 
last twenty years. This means a great increase in the prosperity of 
the poorest classes, as compared with their condition a generation 
ago, and there seems every reason to hope that this improvement 
will be maintained, and will lead to a steady advance in health, 
comfort, intelligence and all that makes for progress. 

JAMES WILSON. 





THE PLACE OF CHARGE AND RECOVERY IN THE MINORITY REPORT 
OF THE RoyAL COMMISSION ON THE Poor LAWS. 


It is often forgotten by those who criticise the Minority 
Report that its proposals are designed, far more specifically than 
those of the Majority Commissioners, for the Destitute. The 
conscious purpose of the Minority is to confine their proposed 
Public Assistance to those whose private means are insufficient to 
enable them to reach the current Standard of Efficiency. Itis, the 
Minority would argue, admittedly essential for the public well- 
being that every member of the community should reach such a 
standard. We impose so much knowledge, so much health, so 
much self-restraint upon the whole population because it is vaguely 
realised that ignorance and disease and self-neglect are dangerous 
to society as well as to the individual. Hence our Education 
Acts, our Public Health Acts, our Factory Acts, our Mines and 
Ships and Railways Regulation Acts, and a thousand Laws 
against the aggression of one man on another. This Standard of 
Efficiency the well-to-do can reach by means of their own 
incomes, and with them the State does not interfere ; but wherever 
it becomes impossible for any individual to reach the current 
“National Minimum” by means of his own income, then, and 
only then, does it become necessary for the State, merely in its 
own interest, to interfere and to see to it that the lack is made 
good, from the Rates and Taxes. Public Assistance may, there- 
fore, the Minority argue, conveniently be restricted to those who 
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must otherwise fall below this Standard of Efficiency, and thereby 
become a danger to the public well-being. 

But while the proposals of the Minority Report may be 
designed merely for the Destitute, it may well be that the State 
will find it impossible so to restrict them. It is over this point 
that the battle is raging between the defenders and the assailants 
of the Minority Report. The critics confidently assert that the 
provision proposed for the Destitute will inevitably be taken 
advantage of by the class next above them in social standing, 
then by the next higher class, until all but “the rich or the 
eccentric” are applicants for the bounty of the State. Thus Lord 
George Hamilton, in his Memorandum appended to the Report 
of the Poor Law Commission on Scotland, repeats approvingly 
the strictures already laid upon the Minority proposals by the 
Majority :—‘‘ The first objection to a gratuitous system of medical 
assistance is that it would be impossible to confine-it to the very 
poor or even to the poor. The class that avails itself of a 
gratuitous public service naturally tends to grow, and in proportion 
as this class increases in numbers, the prejudice against using 
the service will diminish in intensity; each beneficiary recruits 
services designed to assist four-fifths of the community. The 
arithmetical soon becomes a geometrical progression in numbers, 
till none but the rich or the eccentric will continue to provide at 
their own expense benefits which are provided freely by the State 
for the vast majority of their neighbours.” ‘These remarks,” 
adds Lord George Hamilton, in order to make his criticism com- 
prehensive, “are applicable to every form of gratuitous relief.” 

It may be said at once that if such criticisms were unanswer- 
able, the Minority Report would not be “practical politics.” Not 
even the most public-spirited of ratepayers would vote for State 
services designed to assist four-fifths of the community. The 
medical profession would oppose almost as a body any scheme 
which would entice from the humble private practitioner half his 
patients; and moreover, no Parliament would give birth to a 
scheme which would drain the Exchequer of millions upon 
millions of pounds. 

Prima facie, let us concede, it seems inevitable that what has 
happened spasmodically already would happen again, if what the 
Minority proposed were “gratuitous relief” or the “bounty of 
the State.” The small ratepayers would soon pocket any 
lingering prejudices they may have against being dependent on 
the State, and would reason querulously that since they paid 
rates surely they were entitled to the generous treatment accorded 
to those who paid none? 
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The chapter in the Minority Report on Charge and Recovery 
is one which is usually skipped by the general reader. The 
picturesque indictment of our present Poor Law system, and the 
masterly building up of a Scheme of Reform, designed to super- 
sede it, appeal to him, but he passes by on the other side when 
he reaches this dry discussion on technical details of local finance, 
And yet it is in this chapter, of special interest to the economic 
student, that there lies the answer to the criticism that we have 
been considering. It is in a systematic enforcement of charges 
rendered to individuals and the recovery from all who can afford 
to pay that the Minority place their hope of checking the abuses 
so graphically prophesied by their opponents. At present, as the 
Minority Report shows, this branch of the Public Administration 
is in a state of chaos, disgraceful to our legislators. So important 
do the Minority Commissioners consider this matter that they 
recommend that:—‘‘A Departmental Committee should be 
appointed to consider what forms of Public Assistance can be 
properly made the subject of these Special Assessments and upon 
what persons these assessments should be made.” Thus in the 
Prevention of Destitution Bill, introduced into the House of 
Commons on April the 8th, 1910 (Section 8, Clause 6), we read :— 
“Tt shall be the duty of every Council to recover from every 
person in receipt of Public Assistance granted to him, or to or 
for any person legally dependent on him, the whole or part of the 
cost thereof in accordance with such scales or liability as the 
Council may prescribe recoverable under any statute or regulation 
framed in pursuance of any statute; and the Council shall deter- 
mine what charges ought, in accordance with the Law or Regula- 
tions for the time being in force, to be made against every such 
person in respect of any Public Assistance granted to him or to 
any person or persons for whom he is liable to pay and shall 
recover such charges by process of law.” 

The object of this provision is not primarily to get money. 
Roughly speaking, its real effectiveness will be in inverse ratio 
to the amount it brings into the Local Authority’s coffers. 
Nothing, for example, ought now to be recovered for School 
Feeding because by the terms of the Act only those children whose 
parents cannot afford to give them meals should be fed. If there 
is any recovery it is because of carelessness in putting non- 
destitute children on the dinner list. Indeed, to look for recovery 
from this source is almost as monstrous as to expect recovery 
from the penniless aged who are accorded State Pensions. The far 
more important and extensive unified County Medical Service 
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proposed by the Minority stands on a different footing. It is 
recognised as essential for the public well-being that everyone in 
need of medical aid, whether he be a phthisical or cancerous 
patient, or a man with a broken leg, should be able to get it 
immediately. This is axiomatic in both the Majority and the 
Minority Reports. Indeed, in their proposed abandonment of 
“deterrence” in the public medical service the two Reports are 
professedly at one. And therefore the Local Health Authority 
must not be squeamish about a man’s pecuniary resources when 
hurrying him off to the hospital for treatment. Thus, in this 
service, it is inevitable that a certain percentage of patients should 
be able to afford their own private doctor. But, as far as it can be 
arranged, any gratuitous State Medical Assistance will, under the 
Minority Report at any rate, be severely restricted to the Destitute 
who would otherwise have to go without it. If by reason of an 
emergency or by the deliberate choice of individuals, non-destitute 
persons find their way into the public provision, they and those 
legally liable for them will be served with a bill to repay the full 
cost of their treatment, or, if they cannot afford the full cost, 
such substantial charge as they can afford. What is argued is, 
that in such cases, seeing that payment must be made, any 
ordinary person will prefer the private doctor of his personal 
choice, to the none too ceremonious treatment rendered by the 
Public Authorities. Thus there will be none of the “fatal attrac- 
tiveness” about such a State Service that would justify the 
criticisms made upon the proposals of the Minority. 

This answer to those who predict the inevitable broadening of 
gratuitous Medical Assistance, is not, however, final. The critics 
of the Minority at once proceed to say that Charge and Recovery 
has already proved a failure, and that it is, in fact, impossible to 
arrange any just or practicable basis for it. The Public Health 
Authorities, especially, are held up as flagrant examples of the 
widespread gratuitous treatment that we may anticipate as a 
result of the passing into law of the Minority Proposals. To 
quote Lord George Hamilton once more :—“The Public Health 
Authorities . . . make little or no effort to recover their expen- 
diture from those who have benefited by it.” 

Now it is true that Charge and Recovery has very often not 
worked over-successfully in the past. And the reason is not far to 
seek. ‘Take, for instance, Charge and Recovery under the Poor 
Law. The Poor Law was set up to deal with the Destitute and 
with the Destitute only, and its method of keeping the non- 
destitute off the Rates was not any device of Charge and Recovery, 
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but by interposing a deterrent relieving officer to warn off appli- 
cants, and by making life in the Workhouse intolerable. Hence 
the Destitution Authority was originally not supposed to have 
dealings with any but the penniless, and though provision was 
made in the Elizabethan Poor Law for payments from certain 
relatives for their dependents, these were commonly found, down 
to the nineteenth century, to be almost as poor as the paupers 
themselves. Hence there was never any great need for Charge 
and Recovery under the Poor Law. Deterrence kept off those 
for whom the Public Provision was not intended, and Charge 
and Recovery, applied in the exceptional cases, was a means of 
swelling the credit side of the Guardians’ accounts; that was all. 
But even with such broken machinery as they possess, the Desti- 
tution Authorities, with the growing prosperity of the manual 
working classes, do, as a matter of fact, collect a considerable 
sum from applicants for relief and their relatives. As much as 
£3,000 and £4,000 a year are collected in some of the more 
energetic Unions. 

What the critics assert, however, is that, where deterrence 
is given up and the State Service is made obtainable by the 
non-destitute as well as by the Destitute, Charge and Recovery 
becomes just as illusory as it might properly be when (as in the 
case of School Dinners or Poor Law Out-Relief) the service is 
administratively confined to the Destitute. Now on this point 
the experience alike of the Poor Law and of the Education 
Authorities is very instructive. With regard to Lunacy, for 
instance, the Poor Law has abandoned deterrence, and has, 
indeed, adopted the Minority Report principle of “searching cut ” 
the cases, and even compelling them to come to its asylums. In 
consequence, not only the Destitute Lunatics and Imbeciles are 
now cared for, but also those from families able to pay in whole 
or in part. Has Charge and Recovery proved illusory? Not in 
the least. The Poor Law Authorities find it quite easy to recover 
from those families able to pay whatever charge is assessed upon 
them. In many thousands of cases they recover the whole 
cost. Altogether a quarter of a million pounds a year is thus 
recovered. 

So in the experience of the Education Authorities. When 
they, by administration, confine their service to the Destitute 
(as with School Dinners), of course, they can recover practically 
nothing. When their service is extended also to the non- 
destitute, and is professedly made the subject of Charge and 
Recovery (as with maintenance in an Industrial School), there 
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has been a very considerable measure of success,.even in so 
invidious an enforced service. The Charges assessed on parents 
in proportion to their means for the Maintenance of Children in 
Industrial Schools are, whether by the Home Office or by the 
Local Education Authorities, very successfully collected. But 
then they are, quite properly, assessed only on parents who are 
found to have weekly earnings above the bare subsistence level, and 
only in proportion to the available surplus over and above that 
level. 

The Public Health Authorities usually make no Charge and 
Recovery worth talking of for the simple reason that their activi- 
ties have grown up haphazard and without any insistence by 
Parliament in the enforcing of contributions. Indeed, Parliament 
has gone so far as to endorse perfectly gratuitous treatment for 
infectious diseases in its Public Health (London) Act of 1891, 
and for Hospital Treatment under the Scottish- Public Health 
Acts. This policy seems to need reconsideration. Important as 
is national health, national character is more important still, and 
there appears to be no argument strong enough to justify the 
excusing of those who are well-to-do from paying for their treat- 
ment, provided that the payment is received after treatment and 
not made an instrument of deterrence. It is, in fact, this absence 
of intellectual principle on the part of Parliament, and the lack 
of a conscious recognition of the importance of Charge and 
Recovery, that has led to its faltering and partial application in 
the whole of our Public Administration. But even without 
pressure or encouragement, many Public Health Authorities have 
drawn up scales for repayment of cost and rigidly enforced them. 
These are sometimes based upon the rateable value of the patient’s 
domicile, but more frequently upon his income. Unfortunately 
these spasmodic efforts have received no recognition from the 
Local Government Board, and have not been widely imitated. 
The matter can be put upon quite a different footing when Parlia- 
ment takes up the question as a whole. Then there will be no 
insuperable difficulty in arranging definite scales of charges, or 
in setting up the machinery to recover them. 

The most important point to discover, or rather to calculate, 
is what constitutes “ability to pay,” 7.e., an income for an 
average family, below which no Charges for Public Assistance 
should be enforced. On this point there are many useful prece- 
dents, and a great fund of experience as yet imperfectly explored. 
The Home Office officials, with regard to Industrial and Reforma- 


tory schools, are reported to adopt an income limit of 3s. per week 
x 2 
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per adult unit of the family, plus the actual rent paid, as the 
standard of their subsistence level, which ought in all cases to be 
left unimpaired. One or two Boards of Guardians adopt a 
very similar scale. From the recent Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Imprisonment for Debt it appears that the best 
County Court Judges adopt something like sixpence per day per 
person as the practical limit. The London County Council has 
lately laid down a complicated scale for its Charge and Recovery 
for Medical Treatment of School Children on practically the same 
lines, as to what must be regarded as the necessary cost of sub- 
sistence on which it is uneconomic to attempt to encroach. A 
consensus of opinion, therefore, would seem to place this at three 
shillings per adult unit of family membership, plus rent. Once 
this minimum is established it should not be difficult to determine 
what charges, or, in economic parlance, what “Special Assess- 
ments,” shall be levied for particular incomes above that margin 
for the various services rendered by the State. Of course, perfect 
accuracy of adjustment is impossible, as it is in all forms of 
taxation. All we can hope to get is a scale that is on the whole 
not unjust. The ideal to be sought is a standard that can be 
conveniently enforced and made to work without friction. 
The machinery for administering these charges—machinery 
which, it may be argued, is in any case urgently needed as matters 
now stand—has been carefully elaborated in the Minority Report 
itself. It is proposed that the County or County Borough Council 
should appoint one or more “Registrars of Public Assistance” 
(according to population). These officers will be under the control 
of the Council itself acting through its Finance Committee, or, if 
desired, a special committee for the purpose. Besides other 
duties, such as the keeping of a complete register of all forms 
of Public Assistance given in his area, the Registrar will be 
entrusted with the important business of Charge and Recovery. 
The Committees of the Council will admit their several patients to 
the different forms of treatment; but these committees will have 
nothing whatever to do with the charges to be made, for they are 
administrative bodies, and this is judicial work. They will 
merely report their actions to the registrar. Under him will be 
a staff of Enquiry and Recovery Officers who will have no concern 
with the treatment (which may, indeed, already have begun), but 
who will make the necessary inquiries into the economic circum- 
stances of the patient and his legally liable relatives. Upon this 
information the Registrar will calculate the Charges to be made 
in accordance with the code established by Parliament, supple- 
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mented by any resolutions arrived at by the Council itself, and 
subject to any appeal to the Council (or to its Finance or other 
Committee) as may be provided for. If a charge should legally 
be made, the Registrar will then present a bill to the patient or 
his relatives, and set in operation the legal proceedings in the case 
of default of payment. There is no reason why this simple 
machinery should not run smoothly and effectively. Worked in 
combination with the most up-to-date system of case papers, 
simplified legal procedure, and better paid, and therefore better 
officials, why should not Charge and Recovery become an integral 
part of our whole system of Public Assistance to the needier 
members of the community? 

Finally, it must be pointed out that if some such machinery is 
not set up, this country does indeed—without adopting either 
the Majority or the Minority Reports—run a risk of drifting into 
gratuitous State services. As we have seen, hospital treatment, 
&c., are gratuitous in many parts of the United Kingdom at the 
present time, and if we continue to blunder on blindly as we have 
been doing, providing a free hospital here and free milk for 
infants there, then great gratuitous public services will assuredly 
come, bringing such consequences as they may in their train. 

A conscious system of Charge and Recovery is essential for the 
public well-being, whether or not the proposals of the Minority 
Report are adopted by the nation. As the signatories of that 
Report themselves significantly affirm :—‘‘In no part of the 
problem of the provision for the non-able-bodied poor have we 
found an extensive alteration in both law and administration so 
urgently needed.” 

ARNOLD FREEMAN 





Report of the Special Sub-Committee of the City of Birmingham 
Education Committee on the Institution of a Juvenile 
Employment Bureau and Care Committees in Birmingham 
(adopted by the Education Committee, December 16th, 
1910).? 


THs very admirable report illustrates the increased attention 
which is being given to the organisation of boy labour. The 
subject has not yet received the attention it deserves, as it has 
tended to be subordinated, on the one hand, to more purely 
educational aims, and on the other to more pretentious schemes 


1 The remarks that follow refer to this report as so passed, and not to any late 
modifications made to meet the views of the Board of Education or Board of Trade, 
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like the Minority Report’s proposal for the “halving of boy and 
girl labour.” 

In the writer’s view, the present trouble arises more than 
anything else from the want of careful supervision of individuals. 
Where there is lack of knowledge on the part of children and 
parents, it is not replaced, as it should be, by personal care from 
outside. Thus many of the worst failures of our industrial 
education arise not from any of those glaring abuses of which 
one hears so much, but from absence of organisation, so that 
the mere existence of the latter will do much. Such an organisa- 
tion the report before us proposes to set up in Birmingham, and 
if successful it will go a long way to grapple with the evil. It 
will not obviate the need for wider reforms, like the raising of 
the school age and the reduction in the hours of adolescent 
labour ; but some such organisation is requisite if we are to get 
the best out of these. A careful business organisation of this 
sort is the keystone both to the most economical use and to the 
highest development of the supply of juvenile labour. 

For its purpose, therefore, the report proposes to establish 
in Birmingham Central and Local Juvenile Employment Bureaux 
and Care Committees, its aims being at once industrial and 
educational. The mere organisation of demand and supply is 
valuable in itself; but its uses are increased by the more careful 
adaptation of the one to the other, as when a greater proportion 
of boys are put into suitable jobs than otherwise would be, and 
the best boys are selected for the best posts. Nor will educa- 
tion be limited to the mere inculcation of knowledge. That 
form of it which consists in the growth of regular and disciplined 
habits will be greatly strengthened by the quicker placing of 
boys on leaving school, and the gradual growth of control over 
them through the Care Committees. Thus much early unem- 
ployment will be obviated, and influence can be brought to bear 
upon employers to modify the conditions of boy labour—as, 
for instance, substituting more regular engagement for the 
method which often obtains at present, of dismissing at a 
moment’s notice. 

The report opens with a short account of the harm which 
arises from existing conditions, and emphasis is laid upon three 
points—lack of adaptation of vacancies to applicants; want of 
knowledge and discipline; and the existence of injurious trades 
and conditions of employment. The first of these is responsible 
for much so-called exploitation, when the boy’s lack of interest 
in, and power to learn, his work reacts on the employer to produce 
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a corresponding lack of interest. Similarly, it is want of know- 
ledge that accounts for so much sacrificing of the future to the 
present. The errand or van boy’s job, into which so many of 
his friends are going, is the boy’s natural outlet from the fact 
that the number of such jobs vastly preponderate over those 
in skilled trades. And so the habit grows up of looking rather 
to the earning jobs than to those which teach a trade. Likewise, 
the intention to enter one of the latter often comes to nothing 
from ignorance of where to look for the opening. Thirdly, there 
are the bad employments and bad conditions of employment, and 
the report perhaps exaggerates the former, in comparison, but only 
in comparison with the latter evil. Whilst there is a greater 
tendency this way in the so-called blind alleys, only a minority 
of them are injurious in themselves. The really vital trouble 
arises from lack of restraint and irregular conditions of employ- 
ment in all sorts of trades, and the failure to transfer boys from 
blind alleys to more permanent jobs at the right time. 

The report does not, for the present, contemplate dealing 
with the whole juvenile population in a detailed manner, but 
only with that fraction—estimated at one-quarter of the whole— 
whose parents do not look after them. The report suggests 
eighteen as the limit of control, but that fixed at present by the 
Boards of Trade and Education is seventeen. As regards children 
of responsible parents, it will still be necessary, for purposes of 
organisation, to keep a record of their placings, and someone 
should be at hand to give advice to all parents when it is 
required; but this the report obviously contemplates, as it 
suggests occasional supervision for less, in addition to detailed 
supervision of more, urgent cases. Means will no doubt also 
be taken to enable those over seventeen to continue to obtain 
advice and assistance. To carry out the work, the Labour 
Exchange System must be generalised at once, but the after-care 
work, done by voluntary workers, had better be developed just 
in those few localities where sufficient workers are forthcoming— 
the course followed in London by the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees. For the present, the use of the Exchange must be 
optional, for the Exchanges have yet to be popularised. The habit 
of using the Exchanges has to be created, and this must gradually 
grow up from below. At present a great difficulty often consists 
in getting children either to go to the Exchange at all or to go 
regularly, but this will be overcome in time. 

Much work in placing boys is already done by the head 
teachers in schools, and for the present this process is to be 
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encouraged, with the proviso that all vacancies that are filled 
are notified to the Exchange. For the reason just stated the 
Exchange cannot as yet do the whole work, and “it would be 
ludicrous meanwhile to impair existing agencies.” Correlation 
will be easy : and the limited selection of boys for jobs and jobs 
for boys, which is the great drawback to the work of individual 
teachers, can be almost automatically got rid of by the inter- 
change of information between teachers and the Exchange. It 
is to be hoped that the former will not only give their boys, if 
necessary, the wider selection available at the latter: but will 
pass on good jobs to it, where they have no suitable boys. 

The organisation is to consist of a Central and six Local 
Exchanges, the former in a separate building from that of adults. 
The latter will be held in school buildings, in such a position 
as to be within reasonable reach of all children and parents, 
and will only be open some one and a half hours on weekday 
evenings. This plan appears to me a distinct improvement on 
that of registering the boys in the Exchanges themselves as is 
done usually, and the details are admirably worked out. Special 
arrangements are contemplated, but not yet proposed, for the 
more highly localised trades. Ordinary situations will be filled 
locally, and the attempt made to give the best boys and employers 
the pick of the situations and applicants. Special attention will 
be given to blind-alley occupations. Close co-operation between 
Care Committees and the Exchanges is insisted on, and workers 
should take about ten cases each for continuous, and a few more 
for occasional, supervision. I would further suggest that the 
assistance of instructors in Technical and Continuation schools 
should be obtained, especially for advice as to placing boys in 
particular shops. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of this scheme is its recognition 
of the limitations within which its work must be done. Ideally 
there are many things to do which it leaves alone. A complete 
organisation of juvenile labour will probably require the engage- 
ment of all workers under a certain age through the Exchange. 
But, quite rightly, this is not contemplated at present. So, too, 
the work of individual teachers, with all its merits, tends to 
overlapping : but since it is necessary, the report contents itself 
with minimising the dangers. There is no need to multiply 
instances. By resisting the temptation to try and attempt too 
much, the scheme bids fair to achieve the best that circum- 
stances will permit; and few social experiments in this or any 
direction have shown greater promise. Above all, the employer's 
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point of view is thoroughly grasped: and the whole scheme is 
worked out as a sound business proposition. Quite rightly, it has 
been described as “business, not sentiment.” This is its supreme 
merit. 

N. B. DEARLE 





Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. 
Appendix Vol. XXV. Statistics Relating to England and 
Wales (1911. Cd. 5077. Pp. 902. Price 11s. 1d.), and 
Appendix XXX., Statistics and Other Documents Relating 
Specially to Scotland (1911. Cd. 5440. Pp. vi. +162. 
Price 1s. 5d. net). 


THE publication of this bulky volume of Poor Law Statistics 
dealing with England and Wales, gives the student of Pauperism 
access for the first time to detailed information on which a large 
part of the Report of the Poor Law Commission was based, and 
the pauper census in particular was very much quoted. One is 
thankful, therefore, to have at hand this very interesting com- 
pilation. As this blue-book shows the work of the Commission 
has added greatly to our detailed knowledge of the subject, and 
long as it is, the volume will well repay detailed perusal, either 
as a whole or in part. 

It opens with an analysis of the statistics of Pauperism, 
dealing with them mainly from an historical point of view. There 
is not very much that is new, but it brings together the most 
important items in Poor Law Statistics in a way that is essential 
for the due appreciation of the rest of the volume. One may 
note, herein, the steady increase in adult male Pauperism, and 
also the discussion (p. 8) of the meaning attached to Able-Bodied. 
Later on the trend of Pauperism in London, which has been 
predominantly upward, is contrasted with its tendencies else- 
where, which have, until the last few years, been markedly 
downward. This analysis is accompanied by a number of Tables 
and Charts. 

The Census of Pauperism (Part II.), and the Twelve Months’ 
Continuous Record of Pauperism (Part IV.), practically supple- 
ment one another. The former is prefaced by a valuable 
Memorandum, not dissimilar in character to the Registrar- 
General’s Report on the Decennial Census. The undertaking 
was faced with several initial difficulties, particularly in the way 
of definition, and various allowances have to be made, notably 
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in the case of “constructive pauperism,” that arises when relief 
given to children and other dependents is the cause of Pauperism 
in the head of the household. Again, the difference in length of 
time and other conditions “of medical relief,” makes a modicum 
of error probable in the numbers included under this heading. 
The day of the Census, taken in 1906, was March 31st, which 
synchronised with that of the Decennial Census five years 
earlier. This was in every respect well chosen. The cyclical 
trend of Pauperism was on the down grade after the trade de- 
pression of the previous years, but had not reached its lowest 
point. Moreover, the date lay midway between those of the 
summer and winter counts, and the numbers returned fell 
between these extremes, though distinctly above the average of 
the two. So on the whole the time selected was as near the 
normal as one could hope to get. 

The actual returns largely follow the lines of the Population 
Census, though in respect of many things, notably the Occupa- 
tion Tables, in somewhat less detail. On the other hand special 
Poor Law questions are more fully treated. The returns are 
made for England and Wales as a whole, for the eleven Poor 
Law Divisions, in some cases for each separate Union, and 
occasionally for each county. A valuable table is that which 
distinguishes between Able-bodied men, whose pauperism was 
due to sudden and urgent necessity, and to temporary sickness 
of themselves or their families. The proportions per 10,000 of 
the population are given for three age groups under 16, 16 to 
60, and over 60. In the Occupation Census, the classification 
distinguishes between both classes of Able-bodied Paupers, not- 
Able-bodied Casuals, and Lunatics. 

The Census is followed by a short, but interesting, Paper on 
the Sickness among persons relieved on April 13th, 1907; but 
more important is the twelve-months’ continuous record of 
Pauperism during the year ending September 31st, 1907, which 
is really a necessary supplement to it, for besides knowing the 
numbers relieved on a given day, one wants to know how many 
persons were in destitution during the year. This number was 
1,709,486, exclusive of casuals and of pauper lunatics not 
relieved in the workhouse at all during the year. The possibility 
of duplicate reckonings is considered, but the effect of this, it is 
stated, cannot have been great. The total number relieved, 
therefore, is rather under two and a quarter times the mean of 
the two day counts. A comparison is made between this year 
and a previous record for that ending March 31st, 1892. A 
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record was also made of the aggregate duration of relief in indi- 
vidual cases, which shows that nearly one-third of the whole 
number, or 538,680, received it continuously throughout the 
year. Of the rest about one-fifth of the whole number received 
relief for between one week and one month, and 16 per cent. 
for between one and three months. 

The rest of the volume deals more shortly with a variety of 
subjects. Of purely poor law matters, there are the adoption 
of children and assistance of young persons by Boards of 
Guardians, Institutions, and Institutional Treatment, and the 
Removal of Paupers. Professor Smart contributes notes on the 
growth of Poor Law Expenditure, and there is a longish paper 
on the work and cost of Labour Colonies. Even more interest- 
ing are three reports upon Insurance against Invalidity, Sickness, 
and Unemployment, dealing with the matter from an actuarial 
standpoint. The Board of Trade also attempts_to analyse the 
amount of time lost by workpeople through unemployment and 
other causes. As regards Unemployment alone, this refers to a 
variety of trades, but the most interesting part of the paper is 
the estimated net amount lost in the Engineering Trade in an 
average year. This works out at about 12 per cent., from which 
must be deducted an average of about 3? per cent. addition for 
overtime, taking one year with another. No allowance at all is 
made for short time, on the ground that the loss from this is very 
small indeed. This view, however true it may have been when 
the paper was written, has since been contradicted by the experi- 
ence of the trade during 1908 and 1909, as shown in the returns 
of the Labour Gazette. 

The Scotch Report need not be dealt with in detail. Many 
of the returns made for England and Wales are not repeated. 
In some cases, indeed, as with Unemployment, the reports in 
the larger volume covered the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Nor are all the returns statistical. The volume includes Corre- 
spondence with the Lord Provost of Glasgow, on the adoption 
of the “Elberfeldt System,” a Memorandum on the Homeless 
Poor, particulars of certain municipal Relief Funds, and a sum- 
mary of the recommendations of various local authorities. But 
the main features of the two blue-books are the same—namely, 
the Census of Paupers and the one year’s continuous record. 
For Scotland, however, a separate return of the latter is given 
for each of two years, 1906-7 and 1907-8, ending May 15th. 

N, B. DEARLE 
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Cost of Living in American Towns. Report by the Board of 
Trade. Cd. 5,609. 1911. Pp. 583. 5s. 1d. 


THIs volume completes the series of inquiries begun several 
years ago into the condition of industrial wage-earners in the 
United Kingdom and the principal foreign manufacturing coun- 
tries—Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States. The 
investigation covered, in the last-mentioned country, 28 selected 
towns (including in some cases surrounding industrial districts) 
in the area east of the Mississippi, including, however, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, and New Orleans, which are on the river. 
The selected towns include the principal industrial and commer- 
cial centres in this large territory, but in order to make the 
selection representative without unduly increasing the number of 
places to be investigated, the twenty-eight were not chosen merely 
in order of magnitude. 

The broad results of the investigation show a high standard 
of money wages, and in spite of greater cost of living than in 
the United Kingdom, a high level of material comfort. For the 
purpose of international comparison of wages only certain occupa- 
tions in industries widely scattered have been taken, namely, 
in building, printing, and engineering. At the same time 
statistics were obtained and are given in the reports on the 
separate towns, of wages and hours in many other industries. 
The high level of money wages in the United States is shown 
by the index numbers of American and British wages in the 
three selected industries, the ratios for a full week’s earnings 
being 243 :100 in the building trades, 213 :100 in engineering, 
and 246 :100 in printing. Hours of work were shorter in the 
United States in printing (7 per cent.), and in building (11 per 
cent.), and longer in engineering (6 per cent.). 

It is, of course, difficult to say with certainty that these figures 
of nominal full week’s earnings in these particular trades are 
thoroughly representative of the levels of actual money earnings 
in the two countries for the whole body of wage-earners. For 
reasons mentioned in the report, pages lvii. and Iviii., but too 
long to explain fully here, it is probable that the index numbers 
based ‘on the occupations and industries chosen rather overstate 
the comparative height of American wages. But a study of the 
earnings quoted for all the many miscellaneous occupations dealt 
with in the town reports, and of the incomes given in the family 
budgets, confirms the impression that money wages on the whole 
are somewhere in the neighbourhood of double the height pre- 
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valent in the United Kingdom. The dates to which the British 
and the American inquiries relate (October, 1905, and February, 
1909) are not identical, but this discrepancy makes no important 
difference. 

It is not to be supposed that every raw immigrant obtains 
at once double the money wages of an unskilled labourer in 
England. The new arrivals usually make their way to places 
where there are large works employing gangs of labourers under 
foremen who can speak their language. The range of choice of 
occupations is limited, and the wages of this class vary appre- 
ciably according to supply and demand. When trade was brisk 
in 1906 and 1907, even raw immigrants earned six or seven 
shillings a day, but when the depression came they were turned 
off in large numbers. Many went home and others were glad 
to accept lower rates of wages for irregular work. Apart from 
the disadvantages under which the new arrival labours on 
account of his inability to speak the language of the country, and 
from not “knowing the ropes,” if a slang phrase may be pardoned, 
it cannot be said that the results of the inquiry indicate any 
very noticeable tendency towards differentiation of wages merely 
on racial grounds. In fact the standard of living theory of wages 
does not receive much support. Many of the immigrants receive 
wages much in excess of what is required to maintain even the 
new standard of living which they quickly acquire in the United 
States—a standard often much lower than that of the native 
American in many respects, but approximating to the American 
standard in regard to abundance of food. These men are keen 
enough to get all they can, and what they do not spend they 
save. In fact it is largely the hope of saving a little capital 
which is the magnet that draws the immigrant in the first 
instance. 

Much interesting matter relating to the position of the various 
races, including the negroes, is to be found in the reports on the 
various towns and in the general introduction, but further 
discussion of this topic must be omitted. We pass on to the 
important subject of the purchasing power of money. 

House-rent, as measured by the rent per room, is rather more 
than double the predominant rent in British provincial towns. 
Local variations are very considerable, and are much influenced 
by the extent to which frame houses prevail. They are cheaper 
than brick houses of equal size in most of the towns, in spite 
of more rapid depreciation; but their prevalence usually means 
a very fair size of rooms and open air all round the house, and 
frequently, also, underneath. In fact, the most striking feature 
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of most American cities is the enormous area covered by 
detached frame buildings, which are popular, not only with the 
working classes, but with the middle classes and even the fairly 
wealthy. These frame houses are less monotonous than the rows 
of uniform brick terraces, and they both facilitate and make 
necessary the use of plenty of land. The main drawback is the 
costliness, and consequent neglect, of efficient sanitation. 

Food is dearer, on the whole, than in the United Kingdom, 
but not in proportion to the discrepancy in wages. The ratio 
given by weighting the items in proportion to consumption of 
British families, comes out at 188:100. A correction for dates 
reduces this to about 130 :100. 

The report contains an analysis of family budgets classified 
according to.racial groups. Space, unfortunately, does not permit 
of any extended reference to this subject, but it should be noted 
that the high price of bread in America is not so serious a matter 
as one might suppose, since bought bread forms nothing like so 
large a proportion of the family diet as is the case in this country. 

It should be remembered, moreover, that the rise in the price 
of food, about which so much has been heard, was a rise from 
a low level. Beef at the time of the inquiry was scarcely dearer 
than in England in October, 1905, and pork was cheaper. Sugar, 
butter, milk, and flour were, however, substantially dearer (retail 
prices, of course), and potatoes were more than double the English 
price. In regard to the remaining items of expenditure, such 
as clothes, amusements, liquor, and travelling expenses, no 
detailed statistics were obtained.' Woollen clothing is undoubtedly 
much more expensive than in England, but the high cost of cloth 
for suits is largely offset by the high degree of skill which has 
been developed in the production of ready-made suits, which are 
much more universally worn and made better in style and quality 
of cloth than one associates with ready-made suits in this country. 
Cotton clothing and boots are sold at prices not very different 
from those prevailing here, but possibly less durable. Both on 
clothing and boots the American appears to spend much more 
than the British working man, but he would consider the latter 
shabby. The American wants to have things new pretty fre- 
quently, and does not expect his clothes or boots to last long, but 
he wants them to look stylish. Unquestionably he has a greater 
margin above the cost of necessaries than the British workman. 
He has a more liberal and varied diet, eats more meat, and still 
has more to spare either for saving or for spending on pleasure 
and adornment. C.F. B. 


1 The remarks regarding clothing prices are based on the writer’s observations. 
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Report of the Departmental Committee on Railway Agreements 
and Amalgamations. (Cd. 5,631. Pp. 49. Price 54d.) 


THE widespread movement amongst British railway com- 
panies in recent years in the direction of combination led to 
a feeling of apprehension on the part of the traders and general 
public. Up to the present there has been no evidence that the 
elimination of competition has brought the railways’ customers 
any but good results. Still it was felt necessary that the matter 
should be investigated in the public interests. A Departmental 
Committee was appointed for this purpose in June, 1909, and 
after a lapse of nearly two years its report has been issued. 

The first conclusion arrived at could hardly have been other 
than it is: “That the natural lines of development of the railway 
system of the country lie in the direction of a more perfect co- 
operation between the various railway companies”’ The growth 
of co-operation and the more complete elimination of competition 
are accepted as inevitable—an opinion arrived at by earlier Royal 
Commissions. The railways will certainly benefit as the result, 
and “if properly safeguarded” the public also. 

The whole crux of the matter is felt to lie in the words “if 
properly safeguarded,” and it seems very doubtful whether the 
proposals made by the Committee would prove effective even if 
carried out in their entirety, and there is good reason to believe 
that some of the recommendations would prove positively harmful. 
The protection required by the public must in the main, it is 
considered, be given by general legislation, and cannot be afforded 
by any system of sanctioning or regulating agreements. It may 
be queried whether any general legislation can keep abreast of 
an active and progressive industry. It is almost inevitable that 
the legislation either lags behind the public interests suffering 
or ties up the industry so tightly that its natural development is 
hampered. An examination of the recommendations shows this 
fear to be not ill-founded. 

The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, imposed an obliga- 
tion on a railway company increasing a rate or charge to prove 
that “the increase of the rate or charge is reasonable” should 
any complaint be made that the rate or charge is unreasonable. 
It is generally agreed that this piece of legislation has not been 
in the best interests of traders or railways, as it has had the 
effect of yYendering rates very inelastic. It involved, too, an 
assumption that at a particular date (81st December, 1892) no 
rate or charge was at a lower level than was reasonable. The 
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Committee now recommend that the application of this law, 
which relates to freight traffic, should be extended to cover reduc- 
tion or withdrawals of facilities or services, to charges made for 
services previously rendered gratuitously, and to passenger fares 
and facilities. The railway company would not merely have to 
prove that the reduced facility was a reasonable facility, but that 
the reduction was reasonable. The report, it is true, adds: “It 
is desirable to declare that in determining questions relating to 
the unreasonableness of increased rates or diminished facilities, 
the Court’ should have regard to all considerations which may be 
in their opinion material, including commercial considerations.” 
Unfortunately, the reasonableness of the increased rate or 
diminished facility is not the question the Court would have 
to consider. 

As regards goods carried at owner’s risk under certain con- 
ditions, it is recommended that the trader should be entitled to 
have the same goods carried at company’s risk at a difference 
in rate which is reasonably sufficient to cover the risk to the 
railway company. It has, of course, been recognised for many 
years that the difference between the owner’s and company’s risk 
rates was out of all proportion to the difference in cost of transport 
to the railway due to the difference in conditions. In fact, the 
owner’s risk rates have been used as a device for extending the 
classification. The smaller number of classes into which freight 
traffic is divided is at the root of the matter. If the present 
number (eight) were increased by some 50 per cent. the need for 
this clumsy device would be practically done away. 

The most potent recommendation seems to be the one which 
lays down that working agreements, pooling agreements, other 
agreements of an important character, and the constitution and 
functions of conferences or other (Clearing House) committees 
appointed by the railway companies should be made public. So 
long as publicity is assured, pressure of public opinion will 
commonly be sufficient to check any general move calculated to 
interfere seriously with the interests of the public. If public 
opinion prove insufficient to any extent, the matter becomes one 
for legislation, but in that case the nationalisation of our railways 
will be brought so much nearer. 

When unions or working agreements are entered into between 
railway companies it is recommended that the systems should be 
deemed to be the railway of one company. This involves 
maximum rates chargeable being reckoned continuously. This is 
a condition always included in Acts authorising amalgamation, 


1 Court of the Railway and Canal Commission. 
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etc., and it seems not unreasonable that it should apply in the 
case of the less complete unions. 

In the case of complete amalgamations it is recommended that 
maximum charges should be revised on a regular plan, and pro- 
vision made to restrict dismissals of servants and to protect them 
from loss of pension rights. 

Taken as a whole, the protection offered to the public seems 
slight and indefinite, whilst there is a serious danger that the 
earlier recommendations will interfere with railway progress. 
The lack of definiteness was inevitable when so little is known 
of the railway industry in this country by anyone. Such 
elementary figures as the amount of the transfer traffic between 
railways, and the true figure of the tonnage of goods passed over 
our railways, are quite unknown. The effects of an assimilation 
of maxima for charges, of counting two or more railways as one 
for the purpose of calculating rates, etc., can only be guessed 
at. In the circumstances it is impossible to see how the 
Committee could have reported with definiteness, and it is 
equally impossible to conceive how Parliament can legislate with 
any confidence. 

W. TETLEY STEPHENSON 





OTHER OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


Fourteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom. [Cd. 5458.] In 1910 there was a rise of nearly 
£14,000, affecting about 534,000 persons ; a net decrease in weekly 
hours of labour amounting to nearly 38,000 hours among 21,400 
persons ; the index number of wholesale prices was 108°8 (com- 
pared with 1900 as base); the index number of retail prices was 
109°9. More than 500,000 persons were involved in trade dis- 
putes, of which the aggregate duration was nearly ten million 
working days. 





Census of Production in 1907, Preliminary Tables. Part VII. 
[Cd. 5545.] Six sections relate to printing and allied trades, 
and the remaining seven to the manufacture of ornaments and 


toys. 





Census of Production in 1907, Preliminary Tables. Part VIII. 
[Cd. 5621.] Particulars relating to a variety of trades, several 
of them dealing with timber. 

No. 82.—voL. XXI. , 
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- Wholesale Prices in Canada. Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
[By R. H. Coates.] The general index numbers are based on the 
prices of 230 distinct articles. The series of index numbers of the 
Canadian Bureau shows a remarkably close correlation with that 
of the United States Bureau and with Sauerbech’s index numbers. 
(See review of the report in the American Economic Review, 
Vol. I., No. 1.) 





Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations. Wash- 
ington, 1911. It is claimed for the Bureau of Corporations that 
by giving publicity to malpractices in several industries it has 
effected improvement. 





Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour. November, 1910. This 
number deals with, inter alia, working hours of wage-earning 
women in Chicago, old age and invalidity pension laws of 
Germany, France, and Australia. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE unemployment curve of the Board of Trade, which has 
declined steadily since the beginning of the year, has at length 
reached a point (2°8 per cent.) which corresponds with the lowest 
recorded during the last ten years, namely, the figure for 1907. 
The movement in wages as recorded is still inconsiderable, and 
the net result for the four months, January—April—a weekly gain 
of £5,869 in the engineering and shipbuilding trades having been 
just cancelled by a drop in coalmining—is almost negligible, being 
equivalent to £2,066 weekly for the 336,000 workpeople to whom 
the returns apply. 





THE minimum rate of wages recommended by the first Trade 
Board established in this country, that for the chain trade, has 
been already mentioned in these notes, and the figure, 2}d. per 
hour, has since been made obligatory by the Board of Trade. 
It thus represents, apart from the obligation of formal contracts 
and of fair-wages clauses in public contracts, the first legal 
minimum wage in this country. In the paper box trade another 
chapter opens, and in this trade a rising rate, starting at 23d. 
per hour, and increasing by two farthing increments in the next 
two years, has been proposed. Should this rate also be eventually 
made obligatory, the range of legal minima in the country will 
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then be from 24d. to 33d. per hour, and a fresh step will have 
been taken in impressing upon the public mind the conception 
of a figure below which rates for women will come to be generally 
regarded as unfair and “sweating.” 





THE Joint Board recently established to represent the Labour 
Party, the General Federation of Trade Unions, and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, is submitting 
to its constituent committees a series of interesting recommenda- 
tions on the Insurance Bill. Inter alia part payment of the 
premiums by workmen is approved, partly because non-participa- 
tion as contributories would deprive them of any claim to an 
effective share in the administration of the scheme, and partly 
because the position of employers would, it is considered, other- 
wise be strengthened in fixing wages. But a contribution of 3d. 
weekly instead of 4d. isrecommended. The possible effects of the 
Bill upon some classes of Trade Unions appear to be regarded 
with some concern, but it is clear that in a good many ways the 
direct and indirect effects of the far-reaching scheme of the Bill 
cannot be easily forecast. 





THE prolonged dispute in the South Wales coalfield, made 
possible by the financial support which both contestants have 
received from their respective sides, has not yet been finally 
settled, but some progress appears to have been made recently 
towards peace. The most important new step taken to this end 
has been that of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the 
main suggestion of which was a simple resort to arbitration. 
This proposal, referred to the Executive of the Federation, was 
not accepted by the mine-owners, as being opposed to the 
machinery of conciliation already set up and to the principles of 
conciliation avowedly adopted; but, as an alternative, a fresh 
meeting of representatives of both sides was arranged. By this 
body terms have been proposed including, it is pathetic to observe 
in view of the ill-feeling engendered and loss incurred during the 
last few months, the adoption of a price for the seams so much 
discussed that was endorsed by Mr. Abraiam as far back as last 
October. But the final decision still rests with those directly 
involved, and the terms have so far (June 2nd) been again 


rejected. 





Muc# has been written of the possibilities of a general, even 


of an international, seamen’s strike, the grounds advanced for 
y¥ 2 
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this threat being the practical refusal of the Shipping Federation 
to establish a Committee of Conciliation to consider claims put 
forward by the Seamen’s Union. There are various reasons for 
this refusal, including the small proportion of seamen who are 
in actual trade-union membership in this country, but a further 
reason to which considerable weight is clearly attached, and in 
view of recent events not unnaturally, is the extent to which 
existing Committees of Conciliation established in occupations 
far more completely organised than that of the Seamen have 
failed to secure the adhesion of the rank and file of those on whose 
behalf they were supposed to be acting, and to avoid active 
dispute. 





THE National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution met 
at the Caxton Hall, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, on 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of June. Over a thousand delegates were 
present. Following the model of the British Association, the 
Conference divided itself into five sections, on Public Health, 
Education, Law and Finance, Unemployment, and Mental 
Deficiency. By an admirable arrangement, most of the papers 
were printed beforehand, and the writers were allowed fifteen 
minutes to present a synopsis to the Conference. In addition 
a general introduction to each section of the Conference, covering 
the ground common to all subjects of the section, was issued in 
order to prevent unnecessary repetition. The papers read at the 
Conference, together with a report of the discussions, are pub- 
lished in a single bound volume at the price of 10s. 6d. The 
papers and discussions in each section are published separately 
at 2s. 6d. per section. Copies may be obtained from the offices 
of the Conference, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. The Conference is 
to meet annually. 





AT a recent meeting in Amsterdam, a member of the States 
General announced that there would be introduced in the Second 
Chamber a Bill prescribing a maximum of 10 hours as a day’s 
labour for working men, and that the Bill would further provide 
for an eight hours’ day eight years after the measure becomes 
effective. Also it was intended to prohibit the employment 
of children under 13 years of age in any work whatsoever. At 
present the law in Holland places no limitation on the working 
hours of males over 16 years of age, though it provides that 
males under 16, and all females, shall not be engaged more 
than 11 hours a day in factories and workshops, and that their 
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labour shall not begin before 5 o’clock in the morning, nor continue 
beyond 7 in the evening. Various exceptions are, however, 
allowed by law. But it is proposed to change all this by the 
proposed new measure. 





READERS of the article on Insurance against Sickness and 
Invalidity and Old Age in Germany, contributed by Mr. Gibbon 
to the present number of THE EcoNomMic JOURNAL, may like to 
be reminded of the article in which Mr. Graham Brooks dealt 
with these topics nineteen years ago, in the article entitled “A 
Weakness in the German ‘Imperial Socialism,” in THR 
Economic JouRNAL for 1892. There is a remarkable consilience 
between Mr. Graham Brooks’ forebodings as to the difficulty 
of checking simulation and Mr. Gibbon’s finding that in German 
insurance adequate precautions are not taken against dangers 
of this sort. 





ATTENTIVE readers of THE Economic JOURNAL will not have 
been much surprised by the results of the “first count” of the 
censuses of the three kingdoms, which have been announced as 
follows :— 








Population Increase or 

in 1911. decrease. 
England and Wales ... ... .... 36,075,269 + 38,547,426 
Scotland... merry f + 287,418 
PUOUBEG 54: “Sas: eee aves s99 aw) Soe — 76,824 
United Kingdom... ... ... ... 45,216, 741 +3,758,020 


Comparing these figures with the estimate by students at the 
London School of Economics which we published in our March 
number, we find that for England the estimate was 161,269, or 
0°45 per cent. too low; for Scotland 4,479, or 0°09 per cent. too 
high ; for Ireland 7,951, or 0°18 per cent. too low, and for the 
United Kingdom 164,741, or 0°36 per cent. too low. The military 
migration caused by the South African war, unrecorded by the 
Board of Trade, has caused difficulties to estimators in both the 
last decades, but our contributors allowed 120,000 for the net 
inward flow of soldiers, and it does not seem likely that any 
deficiency in this estimate could account for nearly the whole of 
the 164,741. It appears, therefore, probable that a good many 
inward passengers escaped the Board of Trade count, unless we 
are to suppose that an appreciable number of births escaped regis- 
tration. The figure arrived at by the assumption that the increase 
of population in 1910-11 continued at the same rate as in 1891- 
1901, usually spoken of as the “‘ Registrar-General’s estimate,” or 
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vaguely as “the official estimate,” was over 400,000 too large 
for England, and nearly 200,000 too large for Scotland. The 
Irish Registrar-General’s estimate was, as usual, based on the 
recorded facts of births and deaths and migration, and was prac- 
tically the same as that of our contributors. We have now pub- 
lished estimates for three successive censuses, and we are pleased 
to find that the aggregate error for the thirty years is for England 
only a trifle more than the “official estimate” error in the last 
ten years, and for Scotland little more than one-third of the 
“official estimate ” error in the last ten years. That is to say, if 
no census had been taken since 1881, those who had faith in the 
JOURNAL would know the population of Great Britain at the 
present time within half-a-million. They would know the popula- 
tion of Ireland within five thousand ! 





A COMMITTEE has been appointed to consider the financial 
relations between Ireland and the other component parts of tke 
United Kingdom, and to distinguish as far as possible between 
Irish local expenditure and imperial expenditure in Ireland. The 
members of the Committee are Sir Henry Primrose, the Bishop 
of Ross, Lord Pirrie, Mr. W. G. S. Adams, Mr. H. N. Gladstone, 
Mr. F. Huth Jackson, and Mr. William Plender. The Chairman 
is Sir Henry Primrose. 





For a long time there has been a certain doubt as to the gold 
policy of the Bank of France, which has the right to pay its bank 
aotes either in gold or in silver. At one time it sold gold against 
a constantly fluctuating premium ; at another it stipulated special 
conditions, or paid gold only to its customers, but a fixed policy 
with regard to the delivery of gold did not exist, so that when 
the rate of exchange on London, Berlin, etc., reached the gold 
point, gold had to be taken from the internal circulation, which 
means delay, expenses, etc., and explains how cheques on London 
in Paris rose in December, 1899, to 25°40, although an export 
of gold from Paris to London is already possible at 25°315. 





But although the Bank has no fixed policy, and always declines 
to give gold when it is wanted for speculative purposes, it has 
lately followed a more liberal policy when gold was required as 
the outcome of legitimate transactions or of an unfavourable 
balance of trade. And so we have seen last week when cheques on 
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London rose in Paris to 25°325, that large parcels of gold were 
exported from France to England. The more liberal policy of 
the Bank is the more remarkable, as it has lost, for the last two 
years constantly, gold. On 27th May, 1910, its stock of gold was 
3,684 millions of francs (£147 millions) ; on 26th May, 1911, it was 
reduced to 3,240 millions (£129 millions). For many years the 
Bank of France had the largest stock of gold, but now, it is 
inferior by nearly £4 million sterling to that of the Bank of 
Russia, since the rate of exchange, constantly in favour of Russia, 
thanks to two good harvests and an improvement in the financial 
position of that country, has led to exports of gold from Berliu 
to St. Petersburg. Besides, Russia’s gold production has in- 
creased considerably. 


THE arrival of several millions of bar gold and sovereigns from 
France, strengthened, of course, the position of the Bank of 
England, at a moment when gold was required for Brazil and 
Turkey, and when America, which has sold to London many 
millions of its Railway debentures and Railway “Notes” began 
to withdraw its credit-balances, in view of the issue of $50 millions 
Panama 3 per cent. gold bonds. These bonds differ from other 
United States Government securities in that they are not avail- 
able as a basis for bank note circulation, although they are a 
legal security against the deposit of United States funds with the 
National Banks. By not granting the privilege of issuing bank 
notes against the said bonds, America moved in the right direction. 
For it made an end to the artificial demand which followed the 
issue of 2 per cent. Panama Bonds in 1906 ($54,631,980) and 1908 
($30 millions), and stopped the inflation of paper money. Already 
now, the amount of paper money in America is high enough, 
leading, notwithstanding America’s favourable balance of trade, 
very often to an adverse rate of exchange and exports of gold. 
In the first nine months of the fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
1908-9, the United States had to export $29,649,441 of gold; in 
those of 1909-10, $46,442,833; and it was only for those of 
1910-11, when America’s exports exceeded its imports by 
$440,961,453, that it had in its favour a gold balance of 
$48,187,609. Since then New York had to export $7,100,000 
gold to Montreal, where money, as a consequence of Canada’s 
gigantic development in every direction, is constantly higher than 
in New York. These remittances were also the result of buying 
of Canadian securities by France, which is not blind to the great 
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future which is in store for Canada and which puts more and 
more money at the disposal of Great Britain’s great colony, with- 
drawing for that purpose its credit-balances in New York. 





As was to be expected, America pretends, since it had to send 
gold for foreign account to Montreal, to be the Clearing House 
for Anglo-French-Canadian operations, but this is hardly the 
case, as London, which bought and buys still millions and millions 
of Canadian securities, continues to be the principal banker of 
its progressing colony, liquidating its indebtedness to Canada to a 
large extent in cheques and bills drawn by Montreal on London. 
But if it cannot be said that America acts as principal intermediary 
for the settlement of Europe’s transactions with Canada, there 
is no doubt that the United States try to strengthen as much as 
possible their relations with their Northern neighbour, and now 
that three new Canadian railways are to be built to connect, still 
further, the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean and bring the indus- 
trial and agricultural regions more in closer contact with tlie 
harbours, America will follow the example of Great Britain and 
France and invest more money in Canadian securities. 


At the same time, the United States do not neglect any 
opportunity to strengthen their relations with China, and it was 
principally through the intervention of America’s haute finance, 
going hand in hand with the American Government, that China 
placed, on excellent conditions, its 5 per cent. loan of £10 million 
sterling issued, partly to enable China to reform its currency and 
partly for the economical development of Manchuria, where 
America’s principal rival in the Pacific, Japan, tries hard to obtain a 
firm footing. By inducing the Chinese Government to conclude the 
above loan with a powerful international syndicate of American, 
English, German and French banks and bankers, America acted 
in the interest of international trade. For England, Germany 
and France, being financially interested in the future of Man- 
churia, will certainly not allow any country to have the upper 
hand in regions where so much is still to be done for enterprising 
and “‘up-to-date ” working nations, where in the interest of inter- 
national trade “the open door” has to be maintained. 





Evrope’s and America’s financial assistance to China has 
not been confined to the above loan. A few days afterwards the 
above international Syndicate concluded with the Chinese Govern- 
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ment another loan of £10 millions for railway purposes. Both 
loans will not be issued immediately, but perhaps America may 
decide to issue its portion of the loan in the course of June. 





In the meantime, now that money everywhere is easy (in 
London and Paris three months bills are discounted at 2 1/16, in 
Amsterdam, where yesterday a 3°50 per cent. State loan of 
41,974,000 florins was issued at 96 per cent., at 2°375 per cent., 
in Berlin at 2°875, and at Vienna 3°50 per cent.), many new issues 
will take place, before the autumn demands create a larger demand 
for money and gold, but already now, not every new appeal to 
the public has been a success.. On the contrary, many issues 
were a decided fiasco, and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
leading bankers will not forget that in a few months London, as 
Clearing House of the world, will have to export large amounts 
of gold to pay for Europe’s imports of food, raw materials, etc., 
from America, Egypt, India, etc. 





EARLy in May the Supreme Court handed down its decision 
in the Standard Oil case, which had long been almost breathlessly 
awaited by the business world. The exact point at issue was the 
decision of the Circuit Court that the New Jersey corporation— 
that is, the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and its sub- 
sidiary companies—constituted a combination in restraint of inter- 
State commerce, and that it attempted to monopolise parts of 
such commerce. Such combinations and such practices are for- 
bidden by the famous Sherman law, or Anti-Trust Act, of 1890. 
The Circuit Court declared the Standard Oil Company guilty, and 
ordered its immediate dissolution. 





THE Supreme Court has now by vote of eight to one affirmed 
the decree of the lower court, while making some modifications 
in minor matters, such as extending to the period of six months 
the time within which the dissolution must take place. But in 
affirming the decision of the lower court, the Supreme Court 
added the following significant statement: “It does not neces- 
sarily follow that because an illegal restraint of trade or an attempt 
to monopolise or a monopolisation resulted from the combination 
and the transfer of the stocks of these subsidiary corporations to 
the New Jersey corporation, a like restraint of trade or attempt 
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to monopolise or monopolisation would necessarily arise from 
agreements between one or more of the subsidiary corporations 
after the transfer of the stock by the New Jersey corporation.” 
This passage, together with the use of the words “undue” or 
“unreasonable” restraint of trade in other parts of the opinion, 
results in a decision which practically overturns the preceding 
cases. In 1896 the Trans-Missouri Freight case decided that all 
contracts in restraint of trade were obnoxious to the Sherman 
Act, even though they might be perfectly reasonable, and in 1898 
the Joint Traffic Association case held practically the same. Since 
then efforts have repeatedly been made to secure a change in 
the wording of the law, but this change is now made unnecessary 
by the fact that the Standard Oil case virtually declares that the 
real intent of the Sherman Act is to declare only such combina- 
tions illegal as are in undue or unreasonable restraint of trade. 





THE Government has now at once instituted suits against some 
of the larger trusts on the ground that they are in undue or 
unreasonable restraint of trade; but, as our American corre- 
spondent writes to us, the business world has greeted the decision 
with acclamation as rendering possible the perpetuation of com- 
binations which are conducted on what are considered sound 
lines. In other words, an attempt is henceforth to be made in 
the United States to distinguish between what President Roosevelt 
called good trusts and bad trusts. 





From the point of view of the economist, our correspondent 
thinks, the decision is to be welcomed because it will make 
necessary a more careful analysis of the benefits as against the 
disadvantages of large combination. From the political point of 
view the decision is also to be welcomed, because it will un- 
doubtedly lead to a movement for the better regulation of large 
combinations rather than for the indiscriminate and nugatory 
prohibition of all combinations. 





At the Quarterly Meeting of the Royal Economic Society, 
which was held on May 9th, Mr. J. M. Keynes read a Paper on 
the Indian Currency Question, in which he argued that the 
“gold-exchange ” standard has in its Indian form great advan- 
tages over a gold standard proper, and that so far from its being 
desirable to extend the facilities for the use of gold in India, it 
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would be a wise policy to curtail even those uses which now exist. 
There were present Mr. F. C. Harrison, Sir T. W. Holderness, 
Professor Lehfeldt, Sir Theodore Morison (in the chair), Mr. 
Hartley Withers, and other experts. Most of the speakers were 
in substantial agreement with Mr. Keynes; but Mr. Harrison 
argued in favour of a gold standard and currency. 





THE Glasgow Exhibition is, we believe, the first to devote 
a section to economic literature. Professor Smart and Dr. W. 
Scott have been appointed a sub-committee for this part of the 
Exhibition. In order to make the collection of permanent value, 
Dr. Scott has prepared for the Exhibition a list of sources relating 
to Scottish economics down to 1800, which contains 640 entries. 
Specimens of the books mentioned in the list are shown in cases 
at the Exhibition. . . 





THE Internationai Society for the Promotion of Commercial 
Education is to hold its meeting in London this year from 
July 24th to August 12th. The place of meeting is to be the 
London School of Economics. Every summer the Society 
arranges a course of lectures on commerce in a great European 
centre. Last year the meeting was at Antwerp. Next year it 
will be at Vienna. Archdeacon Cunningham will give the intro- 
ductory address at the London meeting. ‘The Secretary for 
the meeting is Mr. E. Cleveland Stevens, London School of 
Economics, Clare Market. 


THE movement for the establishment of tutorial classes among 
working people, which received its great impetus from the Report 
on Oxford and Working-class Education published a few years 
ago, is rapidly extending ; and London, like the provincial univer- 
sities, has not been slow to follow in the wake of Oxford. Under 
the University of London Joint Committee for the Promotion of 
the Higher Education of Working People (which has been formed 
on the Oxford model of seven University representatives and seven 
representatives of working-class organisations) there are sixteen 
classes, ten of which have been studying Economic History, three 
Political Institutions, two General History, and one Sociology. 
Next year most of the Economic History classes will go on to 
study the theoretical side of economic science. ‘The teachers are 
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Miss Mabel Atkinson, M.A., E. Cleveland-Stevens, B.A., 
G. Collin, M.A., J. G. Newlove, W. H. Pringle, M.A., LL.B., 
Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc., J. Lionel Tayler, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., and K. H. Vickers, M.A. It is characteristic of those 
classes that all the students are expected to do regular essay work 
during the three years of the course ; that questioning and discus- 
sion in class play as important a part as lectures ; and that classes 
are limited to thirty, so that each student may have the personal 
attention of the tutor The promoters of these classes hold that 
education, to be of any social benefit, must be carried on in an 
atmosphere of friendliness or “fellowship”; and therefore tutor 
and student, as well as student and student, must be in close 
personal relation. 





It is announced that the Nobel Institute will begin publishing 
next Autumn, through Messrs. Williams and Norgate, a series 
of monographs by distinguished writers on the Peace Movement 
and International Law. 





THE following have been elected Fellows of the Society since 
the beginning of the year :—Miss M. Atkinson, Mr. P. Banerjee, 
Mr. D. Bayne, Mr. F. G. Bowers, Mr. P. 8. Bridgeford, Mr. B. C. 
Chowdbury, Mr. W. G. Constable, Mr. W H. Dodwell, Baron 
Furness, Mr. D. Ghush, Mr. H. M. Hallsworth, Mr. C. J. 8. 
Harper, Mr. R. W. Cave Hewett, Professor J. C. Kydd, Lord 
Lamington, Dr. J. S. Levinski, Miss E. G. Roe, Mr. J. C. Stamp, 
Mr. W. G. Towler, Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 














RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


The Rights and Duties of Trade Unions. Ernest BarKER. 
Canadian and American Reciprocity and the Future of the 
Fiscal Question. L. L. Price. Various aspects of the question 
throw discredit on “that maxim of laissez-faire which is the 
basis of the dogma of Free Trade.” Economic Science and 
Social Evolution. A. P. Hart. The Aliens Act. A. E. 
ZIMMERN. 


Journal of the Statistical Sdciety.~ 


Marca, 1911. A Study of Hospital Mortality Rates. M.\GREEN- 
woop and R. H. Canpy. The fatality of fractures of the leg 
and that of lobar pneumonia are shown to vary with the epoch, 
age, and sex. 

Prices of Commodities in 1910. A SavEerBeck. The index number 
of all commodities was 78 for 1910, 7 per cent. above the average 
of the last ten years, and 18 per cent. above 1890_99. 

Apri. Some Statistics of Japan. C. V. Sate. Over fifty tables 
present interesting comparisons between times and countries. 
E.g., the index-numbers of wages in Japan have increased much 
more than those of prices in the period 1887-1908 [the median 
of the fourteen index-numbers for wages in different trades is 
343, while the median for the variation in the prices of sixteen 
articles is 253]. The increase per 1,000 of population due to 
difference between birth rate and death rate was on the average 
1897-1908 greater for the United Kingdom (11°06) than for 
Japan (10°60). 

May, 1911. The Application of the Method of Multiple Correlation 
to the Estimation of Post-Censal Populations. E. C. Snow. 
An ingenious attempt to improve on the present official method 
of estimation, by taking account of the symptoms of change in 
population—changes in the numbers of births, deaths, 
marriages, houses. 


The Ruskin Collegian. 


Like the new constitution of Ruskin College (described in the last 
number of THE Economic JourNAL, p. 168), the literary organ 
of the College came into being this year. In Nos. I., II. and 
III. Mr. Smney Wess shows Why the Poor Law should be 
Abolished; Mr. H. S. Furniss contributes Pages from an Econo- 
mist’s Notebook, illustrating one-sidedness, e.g., that of a big 
landowner who thought that “unemployment is due almost 
entirely to the taxation of the rich ’’! 
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The Contemporary Review. 


AprIL, 1911. Insurance and Training for the Unemployed. Pror. 


H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


May, 1911. Railway Speculation. W. L. Rietey. The speculative 


manipulation of securities by cliques makes a “sorry tale.’’ Dis- 
tribution of Income in Great Britain and Incidence of Income 
Tax. Rosert H. Smita. Mallock’s estimates of the totals of in- 
comes above £115 per annum are sustained. Economic History 
and Philology. Leo WienER. The etymologies of many familiar 
economic terms prove instructive. Railway Rate Theories of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. M. B. Hammonp. A 
continued examination of authorised principles—distance as a 
factor in rate making, natural advantages of location, competi- 
tion, &c. The Wool Trade of the United States. P. T. 
CHERINGTON. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


Marcu, 1911. Stock Watering. W. L. Rietey. Stock dividends, 


construction companies, inflations of capital on the occasion of 
consolidation, privileged subscription, and other questionable, 
but not always fraudulent, practices are described. The 
Electric Lighting System of Paris. A. N. Hotcomspe. A study 
in municipal policy. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


Marcu, 1911. Vol. I., No. 1. Proressor Karuarine Coman, of 


Wellesley College, leads off the new organ of the American 
Association (see Economic JournaL, Vol. XXI., p. 170) with a 
technical study on Some Unsettled Problems of Irrigation. 
Pror. F. W. Taussia next shows How Tariffs Should Not be 
Made. In the case of “structural steel,” “cotton gloves,” and 
other articles, the real motives for imposing duties in the Tariff 
of 1909 are found to be “ pressure from the interested Mr. ad 
“the request of a Utica manufacturing concern,” and so on. 
Not that the legislators have a pecuniary stake; the “ corrup- 
tion” is mostly by way of contributions to party chests. A 
more open procedure in the future is demanded. Seasonal 
Variations in the New York Money Market. An important 
statistical inquiry. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 





Marcu, 1911. The New York Cloakmakers’ Strike. J. Bruce 


McPuHerson. Details of a strike involving at least 50,000 
employees for nine weeks last summer. Social Economic 
Classes. Isaac A. Hovurwicn. A classification intended to 
assist comparison between the forthcoming thirteenth census 
and its predecessors. 


Aprit. Rates of Interest and the Prices of Investment Securities, 





1890-1909. A sequel to the tabulation of relative prices 
in May, 1910. The prices of bonds, the interest yielded 
by investment securities, commercial paper, and call loans are 
tabulated, with a comparison between the rates of interest 
in America and Europe. 
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May. “Costs” and “Tariff Revision.’”’” H. Parker Wiis. The 
principle of fixing duties on a basis of comparative cost is 
proved by a year’s experience to be illusory. The First 
Negotiations for Reciprocity in North America. SS. Roy 
WEAVER. Relating not to the treaty of 1854, but to the abortive 
negotiations between New England and New France in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


The Yale Reoiew (Newhaven). 


Fesruary, 1911. Tazation 0; Corporate Franchises in Massa- 
chusetts. We learn with regret that this is the last number 
that will be issued of the Yale Review under its present 
management. As a specialist organ it has been merged in the 
New Economic Review, and the future Yale Review will appeal 
to educated people generally. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


Marcu, 1911. Les “National Banks” américaines. Yves Guyot. 
La Situation financiére de la Hongrie. ALFRED ZAWADOWSKI. 
Les Droits de succession. A. Marc. Considérations sur le 
commerce extérieur de l’Italie en 1909. E. Giretti. L’Impét 
allemand sur la plas value des immeubles. M. Bettom. 

Aprit. La Capture et l’échange. Yves Guyot. An admiring 
description of M. Molinari’s ultima verba. Legislation protec- 
trice du Sol Montagneux en France. L. A. Fapre. Le 
systéme de banque en Angleterre. A. RarraLovicn. L’Influ- 
ence des primes. D. Bruuet. An example of futile bounties. 
La police du travail. Yves Guyot. Le négre sudiste sous son 
aspect économique. WarRINGTON Dawson. Un canal de Paris 
@ la mer. Dantet Beuttet. La Loi des retraites ouvriéres et 
paysannes. Maurice BELuom. 


L’Economiste Francais (Paris). 


Marcy 18, Apriz 1. La météorologie économique et Sociale. A. 
DE FovittE. Under this title there is considered the composi- 
tion of several symptoms of a nation’s progress, with special 
reference to Prof. Julin’s paper on “The Economic Progress of 
Belgium ” in the Journal of the Statistical Society for February, 
1911. Referring to his own method of comparison (Journal de 
la Société de Statistique de Paris, 1888), M. de Foville questions 
the significance of arithmetical “totalisation.” The physician 
who examines various symptoms—temperature, pulse, respira- 
tion, &c.—inspires confidence. “But I must confess that my 
confidence in him would be diminished, rather than increased, 
if I saw him, pencil in hand, gravely adding my temperature 
to my respiration, and multiplying the sum by the rapidity of 
my pulse.” 

Apri 1 and Aprit 8. Reviewing the growth of American railways 
—more striking in gross than net income—M. Pierre LeRoy 
BEAULIEU submits that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have acted rather harshly in refusing to the Companies permis- 
sion to raise their fares. 
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Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


MarcH-ApriL, 1911. Les trois notions de productivité et les 
revenus. A. ArTaLion. La Journée de neuf heures dans les 
mines et l’enquéte Belge. WANDERVELDE. Origine des syndicats 
ouvriers. L. DECHESNE. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


Fepruary, 1911. Paris as a Seaport is the subject of antithetical 
articles by M. Yves Guyot and M. Cartes Lesoucg. Com- 
mercial policy is discussed by Prof. B. Najaro; certain 
commercial treaties by L. Fonrano-Russo. 

Marcu. This number is consecrated to the study of maritime 
questions. 

ApriL. The series of special numbers is continued by one 
devoted to the cotton industry. The Director of the Imperial 
Institute, Mr. WynpHam Dunstan, reviews attempts to grow 
cotton in various parts of the world. M. Lrvassrur reviews 
comprehensively the production and consumption of cotton 
before and during the nineteenth century. M. Arrauion de- 
scribes the crises to which the idustry is subject. Sir CHARLES 
W. Macara advocates an International Cotton Federation. 
Agreements to work mills short time in case of over-production 
might thus be made effective. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 
Marcu, 1911. Ergebnisse der Briisseler Weltausstellung. G. 
Bropnitz. Der Ausbau des Arbeitsnachweises. H. WouFr. 
Fepruary. Der Kursstand der deutschen Reichsanletben. K. 
Ester. Die Siiditalienische Auswanderung. A. SARTORIUS. 
Beitrage zu den Gesetzen der wirtschaftlichen Phadnomenologie. 
BtELA Fétpes. The laws of Contrast, of Correlativity, and Pro- 
portionality (or Symmetry) are sketched. 

Aprit. Das Progressionsprinzip in der Besteuerung. K. Scudn- 
HEYDER. Der Ausbau des Arbeitsnachweises. H. Wourr. 


Jahrbiich fiir Oestzgehung (Leipsic). 

Die Steigerung der Preise. W. J. Asnury. A translation of the 
articles noticed in the Economic Journat, Vol. XX., p. 669. 
Die Frauenarbeit nach den beiden letzten Berufszahlungen. 
J. SmBERMANN. The growth of female labour in trade and 
industry as a whole is not formidable to male competitors; in a 
few particular industries, it may be so. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft (Tubingen). 


1911, Herr 2. The number contains a first article on The Decline 
of Birth- (and Death-) Rate, by K. OLDENBERG, and a second 
article (the sequel of Archiv Band XXX.) on the law of 
diminishing returns, by Prof. J. Essen. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift f. Kirchenrecht (Tiibingen). 


Vols. XIX. and XX. of this periodical contain a treatise on medieval 
inheritance taxes in England, by Dr. Pavut HaenseEL, of 
Moscow, an abridgement of the author’s work in Russian on 


the subject. 
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Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Fepruary, 1911. Sulla proprieta di un sistema di prezzi politici. 
M. Pantaueonr. [Continued from January.] Sulla necessita 
di una riforma delle dottrine logiche della Scienza economica. 
G. pe Ruaeiero. [A chapter from a forthcoming treatise on 
“Gnoseologia.”] Sul concetto di reddito in relazione al 
Consumo. G. GERBINO. 

Marcu. L’economia e la Meccanica. G. pE Ruaatero. La classe 
— in Russia. L. Nina. Continued from December, 

Aprit. Di un indice qui misura l’impiego monetario dell’ oro 
relativamente a quello dell argento. G. Ativia. The relative 
value of gold and silver at different epochs is connected with 
the respective amounts. L’applicazione della mathematica allo 
studio dei fenomeni economici e sociali. L. Amoroso. II 
premio sull’ oro. G. DEL VECCHIO. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 
Marcy Aprit, 1911. A supplement to this number deals with 
barrier duties within a country [Le Dogane interne] considered 
as “municipal mercantilism.” 


Scientia (Bologna). 

1911. In the two first numbers of this year, among many articles of 
scientific interest we notice only one specially dealing with 
economics, that of Pror. Irvina FisHer on The Impatience 
Theory of Interest. The new term is proposed as more exact 
and telling than “abstinence,” “agio,” “waiting,’’ or “time 


preference.” Interest is “impatience crystallised into a market 
rate.” 





NEW BOOKS. 


Asnuey (W. J.). British Dominions: Their Present Commercial 
and Industrial Condition. A series of general reviews for business 
men and students. Edited by W. J. Ashley. Longmans, 1911. 
Pp. 276. 

Barper (D. A.). Cash and Credit. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1910. Pp. 148. 

[‘* The object of this little work is to provide the reader with a stepping stone 
from which, fortified with a firm grasp of elementary principles, he may proceed to 
the study of more ambitious works.”’] 

Besso (S. L.) The Cotton Industry in Switzerland, Voralberg, 
and Italy. Manchester: University Press. 1910. Pp. xv+229. 
3s. 6d. 

[The work of a Gartside scholar based upon personal enquiry, full of varied 
information, interesting in itself and by comparison with the cotton industry in 
Lancashire ; for instance, as to the use of electricity obtained from the abundant 
water power in Switzerland, the injury done to Swiss cotton spinning by protective 
tarifis in other countries, the incomplete differentiation between factory hands and 
agriculturists, and the not unconnected fact that male labour is protected against 


over-work in factories. ] 
No. 82.—voL. XXI. z 
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Bray (F. E.). British Rights at Sea under the Declaration of 
London. London: King. 1911. Pp. 99. Is. 


EGerTon (Pror. Hucu Epwarp). Federations and Unions within 
the British Empire. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1911. Pp. 302. 
8s. 6d. 


Forses (A. C.). The Development of British Forestry. New 
York: Longmans. 1910. Pp. xii+274. $38.00. 


(The author is Chief Forestry Inspector.to the Department of Agriculture for 
Ireland. } 


Gorpon (W. J.). Our Home Railways: How They Began and 
How They are Worked. 2 vols. London: Warne. 1910. 


GREENWOOD (ARTHUR). Juvenile Labour Exchanges and After- 
care. With an Introduction by Sidney Webb. London: P. §&. 
King. 1911. Pp. 112. 1s. net. 


{The author is Head of the Economic Department of Huddersfield Technical 
College. ] 


Har.ey (J. H.). The New Social Democracy. London: King. 
1911. Pp. 218. 


Harper (J. W.). The Social Ideal and Dr. Chalmers’ Contribu- 
tion to Christian Economics. Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 
1910. Pp. ix, 377. 


Hirst (F. W.). The Stock Exchange. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 


Howetus (CuarENcE §.). Transport Facilities in the Mining 
and Industrial Districts of South Wales and Monmouthshire, their 
History and Future Development. Publications of the Department 
of Economics and Political Science in the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. Edited by Professor H. Stanley 
Jevons. London: P. §. King. 1911. 


Lanpa (M. J.). The Alien Problem and its Remedy. London: 
P. §. King. 1911. Pp. 327. 


Levy (Pror. Hermann). Large and Small Holdings. A Study 
of English Agricultural: Economics. Translated by Ruth Kenyon. 
With considerable additions by the author. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1911. Pp. 249. 


Money (L. Cuiozza, M.P.). Riches and Poverty. Tenth and 
revised edition. London: Methuen. 1910. Pp. 355. 


[The statistics of the first edition, which was reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, 
1906, are brought up to date, showing that the distribution of wealth is becoming 
still more unequal. Of wealth passing at death, two-thirds is left by only 4,000 
persons ; 39,000,000 persons are described as ‘‘ poor.” The massing of capital in 
large units is thought to have strengthened the hand of capital in its dealings 
with labour. ] 


Morison (THEODORE). The Economic Transition in India. 
London: Murray. 1911. Pp. 251. 


Pratt (BE. A.). Irish Railways and their Nationalisation: A 
Criticism of the Report of the Vice-Regal Commission. London: 
King. Pp. 44. 6d. 

Sakuar (Pror. JaDUNATH). Economics of British India. Second 
edition. Calcutta. 1911. 
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Scorr (W. R.). The Constitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish, and Irish Joint Stock Companies to 1720. Vol. III. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1911. Pp. 563. 


TarirF Commission. The Proposed Reciprocal Trade Arrange- 
ment between Canada and the United States of America. London: 
King. 1911. 3d. 


TariFF Commission. .Problems of the Imperial Conference and 
the Policy of Preference. London: P. 8. King. 1911. 3d. 

[The choice before the United Kingdom is not between Free Trade and Pre- 
ference, but between Preference and the break up of the unity of the King’s 
dominions. ] 

Wess (SipNney). Grants in Aid: A Criticism and a Proposal. 
London: Longmans. 1911. Pp. 135. 


WEHBERG (Hans). Capture in War on Land and Sea. 
Translated. With an Introduction by J. M. Robertson. London: 
King. 1911. Pp. 210. 


Weston (W. J.). Pitman’s Economics for Business Men. 
London: Pitman. Pp 128. 

(‘‘The author endeavours to bring into harmony the theory of the great 
economists and the practice of the busy world of men.”] 7 

Byrineton (Maraaret F.). Homestead. The Household of a 
Mill Town. (The Pittsburgh Survey, edited by P. U. Kellogg.) 
New York: Charities Publication Committee. 1910. Pp. 292. 

[A study of family life based on the budgets of ninety households.]} 


Bonar (JAMES). Disturbing Elements in the Study and Teaching 
of Political Economy. Baltimore. 1911. Pp. 145. 

{Six lectures delivered to the Economic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, in 1910, ‘‘ not on economic error in general, but on the more 
subtle fallacies which are apt to invade the reasoning of trained economists,” ¢.g., 
from the wrong handling of distinctions of time. ] 

Buttock (Pror. Cuartes B.). The General Property Tax in 
Switzerland. Columbus (Ohio): International Tax Association. 
Pp. 84. 


FarruiE (J. A.). Report on the Taxation and Revenue System 
of Illinois. Special Tax Commission, Urbane, Illinois. 1910. 

[The author is Associate Professor of Political Science in the University of 
Illinois, and Chief Clerk of the Commission for which he has prepared his Report. 
Discussion is not confined to taxation in Illinois.] 

American Economic Association Papers and Discussion of the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting at St. Louis, December, 1910. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.). 1911. Pp. 388. 

[This volume comes up to the high expectations which were expressed in the 
last number of the Economic JournaL. Besides the topics there mentioned should 
be noticed the papers and discussion on methods of accounting. ] 

Fircu (Joun A.). The Steel Workers. (The Pittsburg Survey.) 
New York: Charities Publication Committee. 1910. Pp. 880. 


LEwWINSKI-CorwINn (E. H.). Workmen’s Insurance in Belgium. 
New York: Columbia University. 1911. Pp. 122. 


CuarK (JoHN Bates). Principes d’Economique. Traduction de 
W. Oualid et O. Leroy. Avec une Préface de W. Oualid. Paris: 
Giard. 1911. Pp. 520. 

[A translation of the Hssentials of Economic Theory reviewed in the Economic 
JOURNAL, Vol. xviii.] 
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GUESDE (JULES). Questions d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. Paris: 
Giard. 1911. Pp. 80. 

(Syndicates, Antimilitarism, and Co-operation are among the important questions 
discussed. } 

LEENER (G. DE). Le Commerce au Katanga. Brussels: Misch 
& Thron. 1911. Pp. 148. 


LEPELLETIER (M. F.). Les Caisses d’Epargne. (Bibliothéque 
d’Economie sociale.) Paris: Lecoffre. Pp. 248. 2 fr. 

(The author is a Professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris, and General 
Secretary of the Société d@’ Economie Sociale.] 

Lewinskt (J.). L’Evolution industrielle de la Belgique. 
(Instituts Solway.) Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1911. Pp. 44. 


Mo.inari (G. DE). Ultima verba: mon dernier ouvrage. Paris: 
Giard. 1911. Pp. 336. 

[At the age of ninety-two the venerable author offers his last work which, like so 
many of his preceding works, is mainly concerned with the two objects of his life— 
peace and free trade.] 

StossE (A.) and WaxweILer (E.). Enquéte sur l’alimentation de 
1065 ouvriers belges. (Notes and Memoires, 9.) Brussels: Misch 
& Thron. 1910. Pp. 260. 


Amonn (ALFRED). Object und Grundbegriffe der theoretischer 
Nationalékonomie. (Wiener Staatswissenschaftliche Studien.) 
Vienna: Deutsche. 1911. Pp. 442. 

BoEwRINGER (Ropert). Die Lohnémter in Victoria. (Forsch- 
ungen, Schmoller.) Leipsic: Duncker & MHumblot. 1911. 
Pp. 197. 

HELLAVER (Dr. Joser). System der Welthandelslehre. Ein 
I.ehr- und Handbuch des internationalen Handels. Band I., 
Allgeme ine Welthandelslehre. Teil I. Berlin: Puttkammer & 
Miihlbrecht. 1910. Pp. 482. 

[The author is Professor at the ‘‘ Export Academy” of the Austrian Handels- 
Museum, also at the Consular Academy in Vienna, Concreteness is the speciality 
of this study of commercial relations. ] 

Kowatewsky (Maxime). Die Okonomische Entwicklung Europa. 
V. Berlin: Prager. 1911. Pp. 458. 

(The Black Death and its economic consequences are main subjects of this 
volume, the fifth of a series which has been noted in former numbers of the Economic 
JOURNAL, ] 

OveRMAN (Dr. Jos.). Das Eisenbahnwesen in Holland. Mit 
besonderen Beriicksicht des Personenverkehrs. Munster: Univ.- 
Buchh. Coppenrath. 1910. Pp. vii+228. 

Sompart (Pror. WERNER). Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben. 
Leipsic: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 476. 

WIEDENFELD (Kurt). Das Persénliche im modernen Unter- 
nehmertum. Leipsic: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 108. 


[The characteristics of entrepreneurs in different countries—French, English, 
American, German—are described and contrasted. } 


ZWIEDINECK-SUDENHORST (Dr. OTTo v.). Sozialpolitik. Leipsic: 
Teubner. 1911. Pp. 450. 


AuBerTI (M.). I] costo della vita e Salarii a Trieste. Trieste: 
1911. 
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Brescrani (C.). Di un indice misuratore della diseguaglianza 
nella distribuzione della richezza. Palermo. 1910. 
Gaui (G.). Il profitto. Milan. 1911. 


Graziani (AuGustTo). Istituzioni di Scienza delle Finanze. 
Seconda edizione rifatta. Turin: Bocca. 1911. Pp. 777. 

[This new edition of the work, reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL, vol. vii, 
maintains the high standard of learning there attributed to the first edition, It 
maintains, too, the author’s position against the criticisms there made (le. cit., 
cf. Economic JouRNAL, vol. viii, p. 234). The area of controversy is indeed 
enlarged, the author of the article on Incipient Taxes—‘‘ Il. Bickerdike””—being 
now involved. ] 


Lorta (A.). Malthus. Modena. 1911. 


[A second edition of the work reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, vol. xx.] 


Rigort: (C.). Una prossima rivulsione di tutte le importe. 
Turin. 1911. 
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